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~ che GREATEST 
Deposit Getting FORC 


By CHAS. H. WETTERAU 
Cashier, American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

WO things impressed our banking sense with their importance at almost the 
same time. First, that a mailing list could be made the strongest deposit- 
getting force known to the banking field. Second, that to make and keep 

this list effective, the costs low and the results high, we must adopt Twentieth Century methods. 
“We carefully compiled a list of prospective “By such modern short-cuts as the 


depositors who looked reachable—12,000 of ’em. 
Typewriter style address plates were embossed—so that 
with the Addressograph we could fillin letters with as good 


Addressograph, the American National Bank 
has attained its size and financial strength. 


From a small bank of yesterday to a bank of four 





results as obtained by the average typist with the typewriter, 
but 15 TIMES FASTER and without error. Of course 
the same Addressograph addresses circulars and envelopes 
for quarterly statements—heads and dates statements, 
daily advices—lists names on ledger sheets, etc. Result— 
absolute accuracy, maximum neatness, surprising speed! 


floors, serving 
19,452 customers 
with deposits of 
$8,000,000 and 
resources of over 
$10,000,000.” 


ADDRESSOGRAPH CO. 
908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| ‘Without obligation send booklet, “Hand- 
ling Lists Automatically” and describe 
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trial offer. 


Will you try a $40 Hand Addresso- 
graph if we send it Express Prepaid? 
Foot lever or motor driven Addresso- 
graphs if youdesire. Just mail coupon. 
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TRADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYP’ 
908 W. Van Buren St. — 
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The following paragraphs from a circular letter sent out by 
J. Robert Crouse, chairman for Cuyahoga County, O., 
War Savings Committee, tell their own story: 


brown, brawny men, with eyes that see far beyond the walls of narrow lives they used 

to know, with souls which scorn the pettiness and folly of their old ways; men who have 
become super-men through the Great Adventure, and through man’s best friends, pain and 
danger; men who have learned to laugh in dark hours, to do without things which they 
used to think were necessities, to look back with contempt upon the lives they lived before they 
went forth to bivouac under the starry skies, and march with man and fight with men, before 
they knew valor and sacrifice which cauterize brain and body and soul forever against the wast- 
rel inclinations which easy money and spendthrift habits spread over vigor and manhood— 


ey tee tovares the Army and Navy come home again, an avalanche of heroes, brave, 


Tomorrow—when they come back home— they will come back to women who, too, have found 
themselves; who have waked to the glory of being a woman; who did not know the splendid 
stuff they were made of until war swept away the meringue of indulgence which covered the 
bravery and unselfishness and common-sense which is born in every woman's soul. 


Men and women are going to scrap their old ideas and old ways of living. The old standards 
of comfort are being kicked aside, and human surroundings will be saner, simpler and nobler. 
Men coming from a life in the open air, from rukbing elbows with a million men, where posses- 
sions count for nothing at all, and all that one’s comrades know or care is what kind of a man 
you are—these men have discovered that display has nothing to do with happiness; they will no 
longer tolerate the false ideals which formerly led their families to spend more than they could 
afford in order to keep up with the neighbors. 


And the wives and daughters and sweethearts at home who have gone without new shoes in 
order that the leather could be used to make shoes for the father or brother or lover gone to 
war; the women at home who have denied themselves beef and bacon because they knew if they 
ate it there would be just that much less of the food the soldiers need—these women who have 
come through the sacrificial fires of self-denial have learned that they do not need the thousand 
trifles which they once thought they must buy. 


They have learned that show and gratification of whims and vanities have nothing to do with 
V =, their heart's happiness. They have learned that to spend all of one’s 
“SC income is as childish and tragic as if a nation ate all its potatoes 
— _ and saved none for seed. Women have learned to look upon waste 
‘wo — and extravagance as the mark of either dull wits or profligacy, 
and unthinkable to her whose eyes have opened to the truth “anes Bex {| 
that her work is the grandest and most important work in all Fag Sh) Eos wget 
the world — giving to the world the coming generation, and Ot}! §&eSS Tr 
moulding the ideals and characters of future men into stal- | acl 
wart, dauntless souls, of the kind who died to make men free, 
loyal, thrifty, brave and strong. 
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HE war has made 
gold conservation of 
the first importance, 
and the Treasury De- 


saving our present stock as much 
as possible. Already the export 
of gold from this country is in the hands of a special 
governmental commission whose duty it is to guard 
carefully against any of the precious metal leaving 
our shores unless absolutely necessary. 

In view of this condition the United States has 
recently seen the necessity of ordering some $250,- 
000,000 of silver dollars melted into bars to be used 
instead of gold, so far as possible in settling foreign 
trade balances. Is this a war measure, or a perma- 
nent policy? Would it appear, then, that gold is on 
trial as to its adequacy, efficiency and sufficiency in 
the economic field in which it has held undisputed 
possession for so many years? The object of the 
following article is to throw some light on the past 
performances of gold in the exercise of these functions 
in order to guide our future actions, so far as possible, 
in the right direction. 

War has caused the world’s supply of gold money 
to be distributed among the nations in a manner 
quite unusual and wholly abnormal. Adjustment 
will not take place till after peace comes. At the 


time when representatives of the belligerent countries 
sit down in conferences to discuss and determine 





Has the King of Metals Lost His Crown? 


A Study of National War-time Credit 
and the Gold Basis on Which It Rests 


: B 
partment feels the necessity of. vf 
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Gold, under guard, arriving at the New York sub-treasury 


terms of peace: the 
question of the suffi- 
ciency, efficiency and 
distribution of gold is 
likely to play an important part. 
The United States, being by far 
the strongest among these 
nations, financially, and holding considerably more 
than a third part of the total stock of the world’s 
gold money, is likely to have a prominent voice in 
the matter. 

The principal use to which gold money—coin and 
bullion—is put is to form the basis for credit transac- 
tions both domestic and foreign. Starting with the 
possession of a given amount of gold, the credit 
obtainable due to this fact is a wonderfully expansive 
quantity. This applies to nations, to commercial 
corporations, to banks and to individuals alike. The 
safe, reasonable and legitimate expansion due to 
such possession differs widely, and, generally con- 
sidered, is quite a moot question. The war debts 
of the world are piling up to almost unthinkable 
figures. The world’s wealth is not materially increas- 
ing. The production of gold is not keeping pace 
with the demand for it as a credit base. In view of 
these facts it becomes important to ascertain and 
fix the safe limit of credit expansion based on gold. 

The function of credit as an asset when computing 
wealth, whether of individuals or of nations, has 
been recognized from the earliest times. But in 
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or 


computing wealth there are other 
considerations that must be taken 
into account. There must be other 
assets, tangible assets, back of 
credit before credit can exist. 
The amount, kind, and value of 
these tangibles varies greatly, and 
chief among them is gold. Econ- 
omic precedent has decreed that the 
presence or absence of an adequate 
gold reserve is one of the contro!- 
ling factors in determining a na- 
tion's credit—its wealth. 

The total supply of gold money, 
all the gold in existence in the 
world in the form of coin or bul- 
lion, amounts to but approximately 
$8,550,000,000. It is chiefly upon 
this comparatively small amount 
of actual money—the only coin 
or bullion recognized the world 
over as real money, on account of 
its arbitrary (sometimes called 


intrinsic) value—that the world's 
credit structure is constructed. 
What then is a safe ratio between 
gold and credit—between gold and 
wealth? 


Is the world’s production 






























Silver refining —removing the metal from a cathode 


of gold keeping up with the 
world’s credit? Or is credit ex- 
pansion now going on too rapidly, 
taking into account the amount of 
gold upon which it is based? This 
gives rise to a plain problem in 
simple proportion. 

If a gold reserve of $3,000,000,- 
000 was considered normal for 
Great Britain before the war, when 
her national debt was only $3,485,- 
000,000 and her national wealth 
$90,000,000,000, what is her eco- 
nomic position today withrespect to 
credit expansion with a gold reserve 
of only $1,100,000,000, a national 
debt of $23,500,000,000, and a 
daily expense of maintaining her 
part in the war of upwards of $30,- 
000,000, and with no increase in 
her national wealth, but rather 
a decrease, owing to the 
destruction going on as 
result of war? And what will 
be her position next year, or 
the year after, should the war last 
that long? 

The same question might be 
asked regarding all the belligerent 
nations of Europe. Owing, how- 
ever, to the leading financial posi- 
tion England has occupied in 
respect to her allies, a position 
that has been since assumed by 
the United States, the economic 
and credit position of that nation 
is more interesting and more pro- 
fitable of study and analysis than 
that of her neighbors. 

What is the economic position 

of the United States in respect 
to her gold reserve, and 

the credit expansion due 

to its possession? What 

is, or might be, consid- 

ered a legitimate and safe 
amount of credit due to 
the physical possession of a given 
amount of gold? And is there gold 
enough in England, in the United 
States, in the world, for that matter, 
safely to satisfy the credit require- 
ments of England and the United 
States and the rest of the world, 
or, will it be necessary, eventu- 
ally, to associate gold with 
some other basic standard? 
The relation of England's gold 
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But they mould it like so much pig iron 


reserve to her credit as expressed 
by her national wealth was, be- 
fore the war, aS 3,000,000,000 is to 
90,000,000,000, or 1 to 30. In 
other words, her gold reserve had 
expanded into credit wealth thirty 
times. At the present time how- 
ever, we find the ratio to be as 11 
to goo, or, practically, 1 to 82 
Stated in another way, the exi- 
gences of war have materially 
reduced England's gold, but have 
expanded the credit due to gold, 
from 30 times to 82 times the 
amount of her holdings of the yel- 
low metal. 

Before the war England's $3.,- 
000,000,000 of gold money reserve 
stood as an offset to a national 
debt of only slightly more than 
this amount—$3,485,000,000, to 
be exact. The ratio then existing 
was aS 3 is to 3.485, or as I is to 
1.161. At the present time, how- 
ever, after four years of war, we 
find a much depleted gold reserve— 
$1,100,000,c00o—as an offset to 
an enormously increased and ever 
increasing public debt of $23,500- 
000,000. The ratio now is as 11 
to 235, or about 1 to 21, an increase 
sufficiently marked to excite atten- 
tion and speculation as to the 
future. 
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The same proportional test 
applied to the United States yields 
interesting results. Before the war 
our gold reserve was, on the aver- 
age, approximately $1,900,000,- 
ooo. Against this we had a national 
wealth of $190,000,000,000, the 
ratio being 1 to 100, our gold 
representing but a hundredth part 
of our national wealth—an expan- 
sion of 100 times against an 
expansion of thirty times, as we 
have seen in the case of England. 
On the other hand, at the present 
time, with a gold reserve of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000, and a na- 
tional wealth increased to $250,- 
000,000,000, the ratio is about 1 
to 80, approximately the ratio of 
expansion shown in England. 

Carrying the analogy still fur- 
ther, our national debt before the 
war was, in round numbers, $1,- 
000,000,000, which was offset, in a 
measure, by our normal gold re- 
serve Of $1,900,000,000, a ratio of 



























Gold 

in this stage 
is black— 
like coal— 
and almost 
as precious 


1.9 to 1, aS against a ratio of 3 to 
3.3485 (1 to 1.161) in England. 
With our present gold reserve, and 
a national debt of $20,000,000,000 
as seems likely to be the case before 
the next summer, the expansion 
ratio will read 1 to nearly 7, as 
against 1 to 17 in the case of 
England. 

Summarizing the foregoing the 
following tabulation results: 


CREDIT EXPANSION DUE 
TO THE POSSESSION 


OF GOLD 
In England, foe, Pree 
ratio of gold 
to wealth____- 1 to 30 1 to 82 
In United States, 
ratio of gold to 
ee I to 100 1 to 80 


In England, 
ratio of gold to 


re 1to1.16 1to2I1 
In United States, 
ratio of gold to 
ee ee 1.gto1 1to 7 


The above constitutes a severe 
test of the office of gold when put 
on trial as the yardstick by which 
credit expansion should be meas- 
ured. To be sure, these are abnor- 
mal times, and adjustments must 
take place sooner or later. The 
ratio of gold to that form of credit 
known as national wealth at 
the present time indicates a 
very even comparison. The 
average of these figures indicate 
that about 1.25 per cent of the 
national wealth of England and 
the United States is represented 
by the stock of gold reserve 

individually held by each. The 
average of present conditions 
as regards national debt is not 
so closely comparable between 
the two countries, 1 to 21 and 
1 to 7 having no close resem- 
blance one to the other. It 
must be remembered how- 
ever, that the United States 
has not been four years 
at war, as England has. Who 
can tell what the ratio would 
look like if the war should 
last four years more? 
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Rolling gold— 


it’s rather 
expensive 
ribbon 







Placing gold on trial again and 
calling other witnesses to the’stand, 
and going back into past history 
in an endeavor to ascertain what 
its behavior has been in previous 
years, we again summon national 
wealth and follow by introducing 
the testimony of bank clearings. 
The result of a direct and cross 
examination is shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 

Percentages of Gold Money Held in the United 

States to Bank Clearings and to National 


Wealth—1890 to 1916 Inclusive 
(000,000 Omitted) 


United Stock OfGold Of Gold 


Bank States of to Bank to 

Clearings Wealth Gold Clearings Wealth 
1890— $ 58.845 $ 65,037 $ 6096 1.18% 107% 
1895— 50.975 77,000 636 1.25% 0.83% 
1900— 84.852 88.517 1,034 1.22% 1.17% 
1904— 102,356 107,104 1,328 1.30% 1.24% 
1912— 168,686 187,739 1,813 1.08% 0.96% 
1916— 241,407 250,000 2,451 1.02% 0.98% 


Two things are noticable from 
an examination of the above table: 

First: The reasonably close 
connection existing between the 
reported bank clearing and the 
figures representing national 
wealth, and 

Second: The reasonable uni- 
formity that has existed in the past 
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twenty-seven years, both as to 
clearings and to wealth, in their 
relation to the stock of gold on 
hand. The close analogy, too, will 
be observed in the gold percentages 
when compared with those existing 
today both in the United States 
and in England with regard to the 
-respective national wealth of these 
nations as expressed in the previous 
tabulation. 

It-seerms to have been proved 
with a fair degree of certainty, 
then, that through a period of 
twenty-seven years we have con- 
sidered approximately 1 per cent 
to 144 per cent of gold reserve a 
sufficient guarantee for the busi- 
ness involved in our total bank, 
clearings and the same amount, 
practically, to support our national 
wealth, of which the gold in ques- 
tion is a part. 

A question arises as to the rela- 
tion between bank clearings and 
national wealth. Can the total 
bank clearings be said, of them- 
selves, to represent our total na- 
tional wealth? The national wealth 
as expressed in the _ tabulated 
figures, is from the re- 
ports of the Census 
Bureau and includes all 
the country’s tangible | 
assets. The bank clear- L 
ings represent the 
credit and the money 
that these tangibles 
have made possible, 
and, except for the item of gold 
that is contained in both state- 
ments,..may probably be said to 
represent one and the same thing. 

Many of the prominent bankers 


AY this immense temple of freedom ever stand, 
a lesson to oppressors, an example to the 
oppressed, a sanctuary for the rights of mankind! 
‘““And may these happy United States attain that 
complete splendor and prosperity which will illustrate 
the blessings of their government, and for ages to come 
rejoice the departed souls of its founders.” 
From the reply by the Marquis de Lafayette to resolu- 
tions in his honor passed by the American Congress in 


December, 1784. 


are sounding the gold alarm. They 
are worried over the large surplus 
gold reserve that has been accumu- 
lating in this country. It is con- 
sidered good banking business in the 
United States to hold a gold reserve 
equal to about 6.75 per cent of the 




































The coinages presses 
resemble huge 
coffee mills 


OR us there is but one choice. 

Woe be to the man or group of men that seek to 
stand in our way in this day of high resolution, when 
every principle we hold dearest is to be vindicated 
and made secure for the salvation of the nations. We 
are ready to plead at the bar of history, and our flag 
shall wear a new lustre. 
good with our lives and fortunes the great faith to 
which we were born, and a new glory shall shine in 


volume of credit extended. Super- 
imposed on this banking credit is 
the much larger structure of com- 
mercial credit, which may be said 
to find expression in bank clear- 
ings. 

Is it reasonable to presume that 
an approximate solution has here 
been reached in the tabulation 
shown, and that our stock af gold 
represents but approximately 1 
per cent of the total credit thereby 
created? In other words, if bankers 
consider 6.75 per cent of gold 
reserve sufficient to rest their 
credits upon, then, is the com- 
mercial ball that is thus started 
rolling by them to be multiplied, 
practically, six and three fourths 
times before it stops—before good 
judgment, common sense, and 
caution acting as independent 
forces, say “enough?” 

It is probably that these con- 
clusions cannot be taken as mathe- 
matically correct, and that other 
and psychological considerations 
must enter in. Since the United 
States has gone along for twenty- 
seven years apparantly doing busi- 
ness on approximately 1 per cent 
of gold no great apprehension need 
be felt unless these ratios change 
materially. In order, however, to 
perform the part that destiny 
seems to have laid out for us as the 
world’s banker, and, to guard 
against materially altering existing 
ratios, there apparently should be 
a super-production of gold. 
This being, probably, impractic- 

able, the next best thing we can 

do is to set our silver surplus 
at work to help out gold. 


We have made it. 


Once more we shall make 


the face of our people.’""—President Wilson. 
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The Minute Men of War-Banking 


How the National Crisis Has Given New 





Purposes to County Banks in Illinois 22 


NCE there were three arch- 

enemies living in a small town 
in Northern Illinois. Their quarrel 
grew out of the desire of each to 
obtain the administration of an 
estate. They hadn't spoken for 
twenty years—the one banker to 
either of the other two. 

Today there are three bankers 
who are very good friends, living 
in the same small town in Northern 
Illinois. They are the same bank- 
ers but vastly different in their 
relations with each other. Formal 
recognition of a 


By WAYNE HUMMER 


Chairman Committee of County Federations, 
Illinois Bankers Association 
























the change in, J 
their attitude 
took place at a 
dinneronenighi 

paid for pro rata 
by the three. 
Their guests 
were all the 
bankers for 
miles around, 
invited to wit- 
ness the ending 
of hostilities. In 

















The shaded portions show the counties 
in which federations have 
been organized 
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the presence of 
their mutual friends, the former 
foes shook hands and buried the 
hatchet forever. 

That is an illustration of what 
county federations are doing on the 
human side alone in sixty-seven 
counties of Illinois, one of which 
was the scene of the incident re- 
lated. The federation in that 
particular county, as a matter of 
fact, was born on the night of the 
peace dinner and its organizers had 
in mind the peaceful settlement of 
the twenty-year war when begin- 
ning organization that culminated 
in the banquet with its triangle of 
hosts. 

But there is a bigger purpose 
behind the county federation than 
sociability and friendly relations— 
bigger in its own intimate way than 





the A. B. A. or the state associa- 
tion of bankers. And it has taken 
the war, really, to focus attention 
on the possibilities afforded by a 
brotherhood of bankers by counties 
for accomplishing patriotic duties 
to the fullest extent their com- 
munities are capable of. 

The county federations complete 
the chain formed by the national 
association, the state association, 
the group divisions within the 
state and the local clearing houses, 
the latter now being formed in 
localities where there are but two 
or three banks. 

The ‘federated’ bankers, know- 
ing local conditions as their 
national, state or group associa- 
tions could not know them, are 
the minute men in the banking 
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business of the community, ready 
to meet at once whatever emer- 
gency arises without waiting for 
concerted action by the larger 
associations of which they are 
members. The advantage is obvious 
in the solution of problems destined 
to assume state-wide or national 
proportions and more obvious still 
in dealing with situations which 
are purely local in character. 

It is a matter of record, for 
example, that in marketing the 
Liberty - Loan.. and. the . United 
States certificates of indebtedness, 
the counties in which federations 
had been organized were the first 
to exceed their quotas. The federa- 
tions discuss and take decisive 
action also on other questions of 
importance such as the rate of 
interest to be charged on loans and 
to be paid on deposits, the classifi- 
cation of borrowers, opening and 
closing hours of the banks in the 
community, etc. 

Of 102 counties in Illinois, sixty- 
seven—or nearly 70 per cent—are 
organized on the county federa- 
tion basis. Thirty of the remaining 
thirty-five unorganized counties 
are now in process of organization, 
leaving five which undoubtedly 
will fall into line after the requisite 
personal appeal has been made. 
Before the end of the current year, 
it is likely that we will have a 
county bankers’ federation in 
practically every county in the 
state. 

The organization is the outcome 
of resolutions passed by the Illinois 
Bankers Association ten years ago, 
but in a period of eight years fewer 
than one-third of the counties of 
the state had perfected organiza- 
tion. The movement then gained 
new impetus by the appointment 
of a committee on county federa- 
tions by the executive council of 
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the state association, and the war, 
bringing unprecedented demands 
upon the bankers of the nation, 
has done the rest to create a new 
and important link in the bank 
association chain the necessity for 
which has never been definitely 
realized before. 

No one familiar with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association doubts 
that it is one of the greatest insti- 
tutions in the country. The state 
associations offer multifarious 
advantages to member 


by the committee on county federa- 
tions. Officers in each county con- 
sist of a chairman, vice-chairman 
and secretary-treasurer, all county 
groups being governed by the 
committee appointed by the IIlinois 
Bankers Association. The state is 
divided into ten groups, each group 
including an averageof ten counties. 

Regular meetings are held in 
each county by the _ individual 
organizations every spring and 
autumn, the programs consisting 


of any federation provided the 
importance of the subjects pro- 
posed warrants special sessions. 
Good attendance is the rule rather 
than the exception, for it is con- 
venient as well as enjoyable for 
the banker to motor to a near-by 
town to attend a county bank meet- 
ing, while it is not always possible 
for him to journey longer distances 
to state and national conventions. 

The exigencies of war-time bank- 
ing have supplied new interest and 
new ideals to the mem- 





banks. Group meetings 
as now scheduled, are 
interesting, instructive 
and enjoyable, yet 
none of these fulfills 
the mission of the 
county federations 
which in some cases 
are nothing more than 
clearing house associa- 
tions on a larger scale. 

The avowed purpose 
of the federation idea 
was the creation of 
friendly, patriotic com- 
petition to take the 








bers of our county fed- 
erations. None is so 
foolhardy nowadays as 
to predict the ending 
ofthe war. The extent 
of our knowledge is 
that the cost is terrific 
—almost beyond a 
comprehension of big 
city bankers  accus- 
tomed to dealing daily 
with almost incompre- 
hensible millions. We 
know, too, that the 
government looks to 
the bankers, to every 








place of “cut-throat”’ 
methods engendered 
by hard feelings wherever it existed. 
It is not, however, a social organi- 
zation, the underlying thought 
being close co-operation which 
better acquaintance develops in 
order that the banks of the com- 
munity may be prepared should 
the need arise for greater unity 
in any crisis. 

The first step in the organiza- 
tion of a county is usually a meet- 
ing called in one of the large com- 
munities at the request of the state 
committee, the bankers of that 
community acting as hosts to the 
other bankers in the county. After 
arrangements have been made for 
the meeting, it is a simple matter 
to complete the organization by 
adoption of the uniform by-laws 
or articles of association prepared 


Everyman's pledge— America shall win the war! 


A meeting of bankers in La Salle to discuss federation business 


largely of discussions of events dur- 
ing the preceding six months. 
Known problems of the future are 
also taken up and acted upon. 

The movement has been carried 
still further in some sections of 
Illinois where “clearing house asso- 
ciations have been formed. These 
associations meet once each month 
for a general exchange of banking 
ideas and for keeping a check on 
all conditions affecting credit. 

In addition to the regular busi- 
ness transacted by the county 
meetings, state or national speakers 
are generally imported to address 
the gatherings of federated bankers 
on topics vital at the time. Action 
on other subjects may be taken 
at special meetings which may 
be called at any time by the officers 


bank large and small, 
to stand squarely be- 
hind it and lend every possible aid 
in enlisting the sinews of war. The 
problems of the government are 
the problems of the banker. | 
believe there never has been and 
never will be a time of greater need 
for banker-co-operation throughout 
the country and for advice—one 
bank to another—as to how the 
financial institutions can serve 
their country best. 

The war is ushering in a new era. 
Intercourse between men and na- 
tions will be closer hereafter. In 
the old days it was unnecessary for 
bankers to confer with one another, 
but those days are gone never to 
return, and happily so, for no man 
can be completely successful unless 
there is within him that spirit of 
co-operation and helpfulness. 


Therefore I will save; I will sacrifice; I will endure; I will 





fight, cheerfully and to my utmost, as if the whole issue of the struggle depended on me alone. 


Pos . 


federal | Farm Loans in the East 

















BOUT two years ago 
when the newly ap- 
pointed Federal Farm 
Loan Board was charged 
with the duty of 
subdividing: the 
country into 
twelve federal 
farm loan dis- 
tricts “with due 
regard to the 
farm loan needs 
of the country,” 
the first district 
was allotted 
twice the num- 
ber of states 
that an even 
division would 
have given it. 
This district 
comprises eight states—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connect- 
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icut, New York and New Jersey. © 


Considering that the total farm 
mortgages in these states aggregate 
$284,388,000, while the farm mort- 
gages in the state of lowa alone 
amounted to $469,063,000, it is 
quite obvious that the Farm Loan 
Board in delimiting the district has 
given every consideration to its 
farm loan needs as required by the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 

It has been a common error to 
consider the agriculture of the 
eastern states lightly. The search 
of the human mind for concrete- 
ness has visualized the New Eng- 
land states as purely industrial 
with their factories, their mills, 
their railroads and shipping. It 
has visualized New York as the 
[sland of Manhattan—the nerve 
center of the financial and com- 
mercial life of this country, with 
its skyscrapers, its Wall street, 
and its great harbor. It has visu- 
alized New Jersey as one of the 
country’s playgrounds, with its 
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The Case for the New England 
the Land Bank and Bankers in 


By LEONARD G. ROBINSON 


President, Federal Land Bank, 
Springfield, Mass. 


popular seashore resorts and _ its 
sandy beaches. And yet, the agri- 
cultural resources of these eight 
states are a substantial factor in 
the agricultural resources of the 
country. 

These states have 437,886 farms, 
with an aggregate acreage of 
44,310,155. The percentage of 
its total land area in farms is 59.1 
as against 46.2 for the United 
States. The value of all the farm 
property in this district represents 
a total of $2,573,554,6017. In their 
productive value per acre they rank 
very high among the states of the 
Union. Massachusetts with $41.33 
crop value per acre, Rhode Island 
with $40.50, Connecticut with 
$35.84 and New Jersey with $33.10, 
as against an average of $16.30 for 
the United States, rank as the first 
four states. Of course the banner 
agricultural state in the district is 
the Empire state. It ranks first 
among the states in the Union in 
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the production 
of potatoes, hay, 
and apples. It 
is also first in 
dairying with 
1,539,000 milch 
cows toitscredit. 
So much for the 
agriculture of 
the first Farm 
Loan District. 
When the 
rural credits 
agitation began 
there was a 
general feeling 
that whatever 
might be said of 
the mortgage 
credit facilities 
of the American 
farmer, it was applicable only to the 
western and southern portions of 
the country. The eastern states, it 
was asserted, were adequately sup- 
plied with farm mortgage funds, so 
that any legislation would prove 
more or less futile insofar as this 
section of the country was con- 
cerned. This has been clearly 
disproved by the operations of the 
Federal Land Bank in this district. 
The weakness of the theory lay 
in the fact that it was based upon 
purely local conditions and lim- 
ited personal experience. Finan- 
cial conditions vary not only 
between states but between the 
different sections within the states. 
In one farming community, for 
example, we have mills and factories 
with a large industrial population. 
There is one or more savings banks. 
The savings bank is familiar with 
the agricultural conditions in its 
territory. It wants a somewhat 
larger yield on its investments 
than it could get from the highest 
grade bonds. It will, therefore, 
lend freely on farm mortgages. 
Or, there may be a few men with 
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General 
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some means who, appreciating the 
investment quality of the farm 
mortgage, will lend their money on 
such mortgages in their own neigh- 


borhood. In sections such as these, 
banks, private investors, and even 
the farmers themselves can state 
with perfect truthfulness that the 
farm mortgage problem, as far as 
they know, is non-existent. 
Twenty miles away, perhaps, 
conditions may be entirely 
reversed. There are no in- 
dustries, no industrial pop- 
ulation, no savings banks or 
private investors, and no 
funds available for farm 
mortgages. Or the industrial 
town may be going through 
a rapid development and 
growth. Demands for 
money, especially mortgage 
money, are heavy and in- 
vestors including financial 
institutions, do not have 
to go outside to seek 
profitable investments for 
their funds. The result 
will be the same as if 
there were no money there 
at all. A concrete illus- 
tration of this condition 
was brought home to me 
when a friend owning a 
small farm in Westches- 
ter county, New York, 
tried to raise a mortgage 
on it. He is a man of na- 
tional reputation. His note 
for almost any amount would 
be accepted in any bank. 
But the development prop- 
ositions had the first callon ~ 
the available funds, in West- 
chestercounty, and myfriend 
was absolutely unable to obtain the 
small mortgage on his farm. 
While this was true when finan- 
cial conditions were normal, it 
applies with greater force under 
abnormal conditions such as we 
have today. When the European 
war broke out in 1914, the farmers 
in this country were given a taste 
of the precariousness of their finan- 
cial position. Mortgages were not 
renewed or were called in, and 
even those whose experience was 
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not quite so serious were kept on 
the anxious seat, not knowing what 
wou!d come next. By 1915 the 
money market eased up. In sec- 


tions where the greatest financial 
stringency prevailed in 1914, and 
where farm mortgages were unob- 
tainable or obtainable only with 
the greatest difficulty, there was a 
plethora of money in 1915 and 
banks and private investors were 
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What the food shortage meant to Great Britain prior to the rationing 
Our Farm Loan system spells opportunity for the 
American farmer to produce more against such want 


only too glad to lend it out on 
farm mortgages. In a report pub- 
lished that year, | said: 
“Gratifying as the situation may 
appear on its face, these conditions 
are not without grave possibilities. 
These mortgages are largely demand 
or short-term mortgages. Should 


a financial stringency such as that 
of last year recur, many of these 
mortgages will be called in and 
many a solvent farmer, 
security 


whose 
is gilt-edged and who 
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meets his obligations promptly 
will be forced to the wall. The 
call loan may have its functions, 
but not on the farm. It is this 
fast and loose financial game, to 
which our farm industry is sub- 
jected, that makes the reorganiza- 
tion of rural credits in the United 
States most imperative.” 

We are now facing the very 
situation that I predicted about 
three years ago. Our entry 
into the war and the needs 
of the government have 
completely reversed the 
financial conditions of 1915. 
The first Liberty Loan, fol- 
lowed shortly by the second, 
has created the greatest 
financial stringency. There 
is scarcely a national or 
state bank in the United 
States which is not a bor- 
rower today. Savings banks 
are not making new loans 
and are drawing in their old 
ones. Life insurance com- 
panies have exhausted their 
available funds for some 
months to come. The mort- 
gage situation in the country 
has seldom been so uncer- 
tain. 

The first Federal Farm 
Loan District, which under 
normal conditions is perhaps 
better off on the whole than 
almost any other district, is 
harder hit under conditions 
prevailing at a time like this. 
Life insurance money, which 
is long time money par excel- 
lence, is not available here. 
Savings banks and other 
financial institutions are in 
no position to be of any service 
because of the demands made 
upon them as a result of 
government financing. Private 
investors with so many attractive 
offerings netting a much higher 
yield, want to realize on their 
mortgages in order to avail them- 
selves of the unusual investment 
situation. Many farmers, as a 
result, are being pressed for pay- 
ment of their mortgages, while the 
raising of anew farm mortgage is 
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short of impossible. This is precise- 
ly the situation which faces the ag- 
riculture of the eastern states at a 
time when the farmers are urged 
to exert every effort to increase 
their production of the food upon 
which the successful conduct of 
the war, ina great measure, depends. 

The role played by the Farm 
Loan System in financing the 
American farmer is but faintly 
reflected in the operations of the 
land banks. In astatement issued 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
as of March 31, 1918, a year after 
the land banks were organized, 
121,759 applications for loans had 
been received by the twelve banks, 
for an aggregate amount of $286,- 
624,126, and 34,145 loans had 
actually been made amounting to 
$77,927,107. Even in the first 
Federal Land Bank District, com- 
prising the six New England states, 
New York, and New Jersey, where 
it was claimed that the need of the 
system was not apparent, the 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield 
has received applications for loans 
aggregating $8,667,273 and has 
actually furnished to the farmers 
of the district, $2,357,245 for very 
urgent purposes. 

Alongside of the needs of Ameri- 
can agriculture these figures may 
not appear very impressive, but 
it must be borne in mind that the 


land banks are doing pioneering 
work. As such, they had to face 
most of the disappointments, bear 
many of the burdens, and suffer 
some of the hardships that fall 
to the lot of every true pioneer. 
With the Federal Farm Loan Act 
in one hand, a charter in the other 
hand, and the blessings of their 
friends upon their heads 
the land banks set out 
to construct what is 
destined to become 
the greatest system of 
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land banks are being 
exerted so as to make 
it possible for the 
farmers to get their 
loans in the shortest 










This eastern 
district 
now boasts 





agricultural finance in 

the world. Unlike ne 

Federal Reserve System which had 
some seven thousand well’ organ- 
ized, well equipped, and well 
managed member banks to build 
on, the land banks had to organize 
not only their own machinery, 
but their member banks — the 
National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions—before they could begin 
business. It was a slow process at 
best. There have been crossed 
wires, loose ends, and many inevi- 
table delays. With all that it is 
gratifying to be able to say that 
satisfactory progress has been 
made. As the land banks are 
getting into their stride, the num- 
erous steps of handling applications 
for loans will be accelerated and 
speeded up. The best energies of 
the officers and directors of the 
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Farm Loan 
Associations; 
the dots 
show where 
they are 
situated 
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possible time and at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Perhaps the greatest service 
rendered by the Federal Farm Loan 
System to American agriculture in 
this time of storm and stress is the 
indirect service of inspiring confi- 
dence in the economic and financial 
stability of our country. To this 
the Federal Farm Loan System 
has contributed its share along 
with the Federal Reserve System. 
When money is scarce, as it is to- 
day, the first to feel it are mort- 
gagors. The reason for that is 
perfectly obvious. The shrinkage 
in the value of securities makes the 
mortgage practically the only in- 
vestment that can be realized on 
without incurring an actual loss. 
The result is invariably that the 
mortgagors, whether they are own- 
ers of city property or farm prop- 
erty, are called upon to liquidate 
at a time when conditions-are-least 
favorable and when they are least 
able todo so. Knowledge that the 
Federal Farm Loan System is here, 
as expressed in the preamble of the 
farm loan act, “to provide capital 
for agricultural development, to 
create standard forms of invest- 
ment based upon farm mortgages” 
and in general to stabilize the farm 
mortgage situation in the country, 
has served to allay the panicky 
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feeling in mortgagor and mortgagee 
and has resulted in many a mort- 
gage being permitted to remain 
that otherwise would doubtless 
have been called. 

The Federal Land Bank which 
is located in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has very often been con- 
sidered a New England institution. 
That this is far from a fact is 
clearly shown inthe distribution 
of the business done by this 
bank in the eight states. 
Out of the total loans ap- 
plied for $535,575 come 
from the state of Maine; 
$87,300 from New Hamp- 
shire; $850,197 from Ver- 
mont; $1,498,535 from 
Massachusetts; $152,010 
from Rhode Island, and 
$823,370 from Connecticut. 
Injlother words, the total of 
the business of the land bank 
in the New England states 
represents but 45%, while 
New York with $3,603,- 
771 in applications and 
New Jersey with $1,116,- 
616 actually represent 
the other 55%. 

The service rendered 
by the Springfield bank 
has received recognition 
from the bankers no less 
than from the farmers in 
the district. Excepting 
in quarters which are clearly 
irreconcilable, all doubt that 
may have been entertained 
as to the usefulness of the 
Federal Farm Loan System 
in the eastern states has, by 
this time, given way to the realiza- 
tion that it is here to stay. Bankers 
who had felt that the system was 
unnecessary, at least in their own 
vicinity, have since found it most 
vitally necessary to their own sta- 
bility and to the prosperity of the 
community which they serve. 
Country bankers who feared that 






for the first four years. 














the land banks would interfere with 
their business have found them on 
the contrary most helpful and are 
only too glad to co-operate and 
assist in the extension of the system 


in their territory. The president 
of a national bank in acity in west- 
ernNew York came a distance of over 
500 miles to see how his bank could 
assist in organizing National Farm 
Loan Associations. Another bank 
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We have learned a lot about food in one year or more of war, and 
a lot about the farmer. The above picture, taken in England 
before the food restraining system went into effect, shows 


how little the American really has to grumble about 


in southern New Jersey has actu- 
ally expended about $300 in boost- 
ing the Farm Loan System among 
the farmers in its county. Many 
of the leading national banks, state 
banks, and trust companies in the 
district have accepted agencies 
for the distribution of farm loan 
bonds. Numerous other instances 


Writing in the New York Tribune, R. E. Whittlesey, chief statistician of the Guaranty Trust Company | 

bond department, sets the cost of the war at $107,500,000 daily for all the belligerents, and $134,500,000,000 

He estimates that there are 53,000,000 men under arms, 33,000,000 in the service 
of the Allies, who have a total of 88,000.000 available men against 31,000,000 for the central powers. 
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could be cited of the whole-hearted 
co-operation the land bank of 
Springfield is receiving from na- 
tional banks, state banks, trust 
companies and private bankers. 
Fault has some times been found 
with the Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem on the ground that it does not 
answer the needs of the man who 
wants to buy a farm, unless he has 
substantial capital of his own to 
contribute to his enter- 
prise. Similarly the 
system has been criticised 
for not providing short- 
term, seasonal credit. But 
it must be borne in mind that 
these are financial problems 
distinct from that which the 
Farm Loan System has been 
designed to solve. The prob- 
lem of the landless man is, in 
fact, not financial at all. It 
is rather social and political 
and must be solved as such. 
Short-term, seasonal 
credit, also, is more or less 
a problem of commercial 
banking. That existing 
banks have not adequately 
met this need does not alter 
the case and is a sad com- 
mentary upon their lack of 
vision. It would seem that 
when the facilities provided 
by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are more clearly under- 
stood by bankers there should 
be little compla‘nt on this 
score. Thecountry bankersare 
waking up to their interests, 
and more accommodations 
of this kind were extended to 
farmers, in this district at least, last 
spring than ever before. Whether 
the demand for a new system, 
which at the present time is quite 
insistent, will assume tangible form 
and result in federal legislation, will 
probably depend upon the manner 
in which the country bankers are 
prepared to meet this need. 
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Behind One Advertising Curtain 


Some International Ideas That Found Voice 
in a Prize= Winning Bank Exhibit 2s_ 


N considering the 

advertising and 
publicity exhibit up- 
on which the Irving 
was awarded first 
prize at the recent 
convention of the 
Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the 
World at San Fran- 
cisco, it should be 
realized that the 
process by which this 
exhibit was pro- 
duced was a rather 
unusual one. 

Ordinarily, an exhibit of this 
kind would be the result of a few 
weeks’, or perhaps only a few days’, 
work expended in collecting, class- 
ifying and mounting the advertis- 
ing and publicity specimens which 
happened to be handy and which 
could be combined so as to make 
the most attractive showing. 

The Irving’s exhibit of 10917, 
upon which, incidentally, it won 
the first prize at the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World at St. Louis, was 
constructed upon this general plan 
of combining available units. It 
was fortunate that the material 
at hand was high class and that 
when put together it produced an 
effect which not only was pleasing, 
but which expressed system and 
effectiveness and sound advertis- 
ing thought. 

But this year's exhibit was quite 
a different matter, and was con- 
ceived upon entirely different lines. 
Early in the year, almost immedi- 
ately after the success of last year’s 
exhibit was announced, a complete 
survey was made of the advertis- 
ing and publicity situation, with 
particular reference to war-created 
conditions affecting this situation. 
Clearly, new advertising needs 
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institution, simply 
because it happened 
to be a bank, fail to 
recognize a fact 
which was so clear as 
to be in the class of 
obvious things, and 
why should a bank, 
merely because it did 
not happen to be in 
the class of institu- 
tions to be taken 
over by the govern- 
ment, refuse to 
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By G. A. O'REILLY 


Foreign Trade Representative, Irving National 
Bank, New York City 


were to be met; a new public 
psychology was to be considered; 
advertising theories which might 
have been unusually well suited 
to pre-war conditions were scrutin- 
ized closely with reference to their 
possibilities of usefulness in the 
new field of war needs and war 
thought. 

From this survey one big fact 
stood out strikingly above ll 
others, and that fact that in busi- 
ness, in finance, in all other worth- 
while activities the war was entitled 
to and in a position to demand first 
and, if need be, exclusive consid- 
eration. Even at that early point 
in our war experience, it was clear- 
ly evident that as long as we were 
to continue in a condition of war, 
business concerns which were to be 
allowed to exist under private 
direction and control, must at least 
adjust their activities so as to 
harmonize with this new idea of 
war interest over all. 

Confronted by such a situation 
the selection of an advertising and 
publicity policy for the year was 
not difficult. Why should an 
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recognize and as- 
sume the national 
responsibilities which private in- 
terests everywhere so fully recog- 
nized and so cheerfully assumed? 

And so the Irving in its advertis- 
ing and publicity campaign for 
this, our first year of war, built 
almost entirely upon the theory 
that the national interest deserves, 
indeed, is in a position to demand, 
first consideration. To the great- 
est possible extent, direct featuring 
of the merits of the institution was 
avoided, and effort directed to- 
ward productions which in one way 
or another might exercise a pos- 
sibly helpful influence upon either 
the general situation as it exists, 
or upon some phase of business or 
finance of the future, upon which 
a bank consistently might speak. 

The idea of a service of this kind 
is not in the least new. It really 
amounts to an extension into the 
larger public field of a class of 
service which formerly has been 
confined to customers of banks, 
and which has operated princi- 
pally through the consultation 
service which business men have 
come to take for granted as a detail 
in banking relations. 

Some banks have institutional- 
ized this kind of service in foreign 
trade departments, bill of lading 
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departments, bonds and securities 
departments, etc., each expressing 
a gratuitous service to customers. 
Others have not gone so far along 
institutional lines, but in their 
customer service generally advise, 
suggest, explain, provide the solu- 
tion of business problems, and, in 
general, guide business men through 
a variety of difficulties which in a 
strict sense are business difficulties, 
and are related to the functions of 
the bank only to such an extent as 
may be suggested by its desire to 
provide additional service, and 
suggested also possibly by the 
requirements of competition. 

An inspection of the Irving's 
exhibit, a duplicate of which is 
installed in the bank's Visitor's 
Room, will show clearly how fully 
this theory of a general extension 
of customer service has been car- 
ried out. The exhibit as it appears 
—and it is an almost exact picture 
of the bank's advertising and 
publicity effort for the year—is 
divided into fourteen units or 
boards, each one of which carries 
a number of the smaller units of 
publicity and advertising employed 
and each board is arranged with 
reference to the particular part 
which it plays in the year’s work. 

Of these fourteen boards only 
two carry what might be called 
direct institutional advertising— 
that is, advertising so expressed as 
to carry with it the idea of the 
solicitation of business, and even 
the advertising found upon these 
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This chart shows how the campaign was laid out 





boards stops well 
short of direct 
solicitation. 

The other 

boards appear- 
ing in the exhibit 
carry matter 
which clearly 
constitutes a 
gratuitous con- 
tribution to 
public thought. 
One elaborate 
publication of 
183 pages, en- 
titled “Trading with Latin Amer- 
ica, the only publication of the 
kind in existence, was sent out 
to a carefully selected circulation 
of about 15,000. This publication 
deals extensively with commercial 
and financial relations between the 
two Americas. It treats almost 
every phase of foreign banking, and 
the importance and function of 
banks in the development of Ameri- 
can foreign trade, and still the 
name of the Irving Bank appears 
only on the cover, on the title 
page, and at the foot of the fore- 
word. 

Another of the boards appearing 
in the exhibit carries a graphic 
trade chart of Latin America and 
a Latin American commercial map, 
the latter covering with business 
completeness the details entering 
into our commercial relations with 
Latin America. This chart and 
map were issued for the purpose 
of supplementing the earlier dis- 
tributed book, 
“Trading with 
Latin America,” 
and will be sent 

. put to the people 
Pcluded in the 
distribution of 
the book. 

Still other of 
the display 
boards show a 
series of pamph- 
lets, more than 
twenty in num- 
ber, each one 
dealing with a 
subject selected 
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AS A CONTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC 





THOUGHT 
UPON QUESTIONS RELATING TO 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY 





A library of information for the American business public 


with reference to its importance in 
the present national and world 
Situation, and its bearing upon 
problems reasonably to be antici- 
pated for the future. In none of 
these pamphlets does there occur 
any reference to the Irving, with 
the exception of what naturally 
would be required on the cover 
and the title page for purposes 
of identification. 

Yet another large board was 
devoted to the advertising of a 
Liberty Loan, and another to the 
development of a new method 
whereby soldiers’ checks upon their 
home banks may be cashed in the 
war zone. Another deals exclu- 
sively with the subject of trade 
acceptances, containing a half doz- 
en Irving publications upon this 
subject, and a larger number of 
reprints of Irving trade acceptance 
copy, issued at the request of inter- 
ested banks and business concerns 
which had been attracted by Irv- 
ing trade acceptance publications 

Other boards were devoted to 
studies of analyses—one, an analy- 
sis of distribution of publications: 
another, an analysis of the adver- 
tising value of selected publica- 
tions; and still another, an analysis 
of the process by which Irving pub- 
lications have been reduced to a 
standard form. 

In all these publications and, 
indeed, in all advertising and pub- 
licity work of the year, effort was 
based upon a particular thought 
which was selected as the one 
which most nearly expressed the 
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predominant characteristic of the 
bank and its classification among 
the banks of the country. 

This thought was, “the Irving 
a commercial bank, national and 
international.” How thoroughly 
this thought controlled in the 
effort of the year may be under- 
stood when it is realized that every 
line of advertising copy written 
during the year, every address 
made by officers before conventions 
(some forty or fifty in number), 
every publication issued, and as 
much as possible of the discussion 
which took place between repre- 
sentatives of the bank and custom- 
ers and outsiders was definitely re- 
lated to this thought of the national 
and international commercial 
quality of the bank. 

Most painstaking effort was 
expended in producing copy which 
might express the exact shade of 
meaning embodied in an intention 
to advertise a particular point, 
with the result that while the Irv- 
ing advertisements appearing in 
this exhibit, and in the various 
publications utilized in the year's 
campaign, may not be the best 
of their kind, they at least are the 
very best which it has been found 
possible for the Irving to produce. 

A similar quality of care has 
characterized the year’s effort in 
the field of publicity. The greater 


AN ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE ADVERTISING VALUE 


portion of this effort was expended 
in the production of a series of 
pamphlets issued upon questions 
relating to national prosperity. In 
the selection of the subjects to 
be treated in these pamphlets two 
points controlled—one, the field 
of thought to which the bank's 
equipment was adapted; the other, 
the direction of public thought, 
naturally with proper reference 
to the rapidly developing possibil- 
ities of the times. 

This work of selection was not 
particularly difficult. During the 
entire year the national atmos- 
phere has been so filled with big, 
splendid, new subjects for thought, 
as to force far into the background 
other subjects which for one reason 
or another had ceased to exercise 
a claim upon the attention of the 
public. For illustration; why talk 
or write about the desirability of 
the development of a merchant 
marine, in the face of a national 
ship-building program clearly to 
be carried out and conclusively 
assuring the existence at the end 
of the war of one of the great mer- 
chant fleets of all time? 

That the treatment of these 
subjects was reasonably effective 
is shown by the following: The 


AN ANALYSIS 


OF THE 


ADVERTISING VALUE OF SELECTED 
PUBLICATIONS 


Three exhibits showing how various 
media are used 
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original editions, in no case less 
than 20,000, without a single excep- 
tion have failed to be sufficient to 
meet the demand created. This 
demand has come from all sections 
of the country, and practically all 
classes of commercial, financial 
and educational activity. Com- 
mercial organizations have _ re- 
quested a sufficient supply of these 
different pamphlets to cover their 
entire membership, and many large 
concerns have used them to cover 
their entire customer list. 

Quite naturally the bank believes 
that this entire effort has been 
well worth while, and for several 
reasons :—it appears to have har- 
monized well with the spirit of the 
times; it has had bearing upon the 
solution of problems in which the 
general public possessed a keen 
interest; it has tended towards 
more definite general establish- 
ment of the commercial quality 
of the bank, national and _ inter- 
national; it has improved the 
bank's facilities for providing effi- 
cient customer service; and it has 
resulted in a substantial develop- 
ment of general good will towards 
the institution, which is as direct 
a return upon advertising and 
publicity effort expended as any 

of the great financial concerns of 

the country would appear to be 
entitled to in these war times. 


TWO METHOD 


GIVING PUBLICITY 
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RAIN go- 

ing west!" 
shouted the announcer. “‘Millers- 
burghalconianorthallensvilleand- 
allpointswest !"" 

“That's your train, Mr. Lyman, © 
said the young man, as he carefully 
helped the feeble old gentleman 
down the wobbly steps of the wait- 
ing-room. ‘I hope you'll like Cal- 
ifornia. Were going to miss you 
a whole lot at the bank, and the 
boys would appreciate hearing 
from you from time to time. ” 

The old man tried to smile as he 
weakly mumbled, “Thank you, 
boy.” 

The young man tenderly assisted 
his companion on to the train, 
shook hands and hopped back to 
the dingy platform. He was a 
clean-cut young chap of twenty- 
two, wiry and slender, and his 
pleasant face indicated a personal- 
ity marked by energy and deter- 
mination. 

The smile with which he said 
good-bye to his aged companion 
disappeared the moment he turned 
his back upon the train, and in its 
place came a frown as he looked 
about the station, shrugged his 
shoulders and started toward the 
street. Then the smile returned, 
but it was not the smile of happi- 
ness; it was rather a forced expres- 
sion that backed up a resolution the 


Marlow 


WILLIAM GANSON ROSE 


young man 
was making. 

“| beg your pardon,” 
said a strange voice, and 
turning around Robert 
Gannett saw a man of 
forty, a distinguished-look- 
ing man whom he had noticed 
leaving the train upon which the 
old banker had departed. 

“T beg your pardon,” repeated 
the stranger, “but are you ac- 
quainted with Marlow?” 

“Acquainted?” laughed Robert, 
“| should say | am. I was born 
here and raised here, and from the 
present outlook, | confidently ex- 
pect to die here, too.” 

The stranger was amused. 
“Then you can be of help to me, 
if you will,” he said. “I’m here on 
a business trip, and my first duty is 
to become acquainted with the 
town. . I'd like to engage your time 
for the rest of the afternoon if | 
may, and have you point out cer- 
tain features in which | will be 
interested.” 

“Glad to,” replied young Gan- 
nett. “I told them at the bank 
that | probably wouldn't be back 
tonight after seeing the old gentle- 
man off.” 

Then let us get a taxi, said the 
stranger. 

“Taxi!” repeated Robert. 
“You re in Marlow, sir, and 
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Marlow isn't strong for rapid transit 
—or anything else rapid, for that 
matter. I can hire a rig, though. 

‘No, said the stranger, “‘let’s 
walk 

A few moments later the inspec- 
tion of Marlow Center began. The 
survey was a brief one, as there 
wasn t much to see, and then the 
younger man led the way to the 
city park on the lake front. Here 
the two sat down. 

“Well,” said the — stranger 
“Marlow isn't wildly exciting, is 
it?” 

“No,” replied Robert. “To tell 
the truth, it’s so dead here that | 
hate to go into a picture show and 
watch rapid action, because | 
know what I'll be up against when 
| return to the street.”’ 

“Why do you stay, then?’ asked 
the man. “There are lots of oppor- 
tunities for chaps like you in New 
York and the other big cities.” 

“Oh, | know that,” replied the 
young man, “and | would have 
shaken off the Marlow brand of 
dust a long time ago if I could; but 
my mother lives here, and she 
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would be all alone if it weren't for 
me. She's an invalid, and so, you 
see, | have no choice. She let me 
try to get into the army, but | 
couldn't make it on account of my 
eyes. Consequently, there was only 
one thing left to do and that was to 
live up to my slogan.” 


“Your slogan?’ repeated the 
stranger. 
“Yes, said Robert, ‘Make the 


Most of Marlow!” 

‘That's interesting, observed 
the stranger. “How did you hap- 
pen to get the idea?” 

“Well,” answered the young 
man, “‘it was this way. | was 
downright discouraged when | 
couldn't makethe army. I knew 
it was my duty to stay here, and 
| determined to set up a goal 
for myself that would make life 
sort of a game, and if possible, 
more worth living. I read up cn 
a number of men who have 
made good under adverse con- 
ditions, and in almost every 
case | found out that the chief 
element in their success was 
making the most of their op- 
portunities. Now Marlow is 
necessarily the limit of my pres- 
ent opportunity, and sol 
adopted the slogan, ‘Make the Most 
of Marlow.” 

“That's fine!” exclaimed the 
stranger. “Its the spirit that 
always wins out eventually. Tell 
me, who are some of these men of 
whom you have read?” 

“Oh, there are a lot of them,” 
laughed Robert, “but two or three 
stick out stronger than others in 
my mind. There was Lord Strath- 
cona for one. 

“The grand old man of Can- 
ada, saidthestranger. ‘Yousee, 
| know what he became, but | don't 
know how he got there.” 

“Well,” said the young man, 
“he was born in Scotland in 1820. 
When he was eighteen years old he 
became a clerk for the Hudson Bay 
Co., away up in the wilds. It wasa 
tough job all right, and the chances 
for advancement were even worse 
than they are here in Marlow, but 
he plugged along for thirty years 


on the same job, making the most 
of every opportunity that came 
along. Well, one day it was neces- 
sary for the company to select a 
new chief executive officer, and 
somebody said, ‘There's a man by 
the name of Smith who has made 
the most of conditions for the last 
thirty years and has proved him 
self big enough for new opportu- 
nities. Smith got the job, and a 
little later he became the moving 













The boy started into the office but stopped short 
after he passed the threshold 
spirit in the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. He 
made the most of his opportunities 
again, and say, then they began to 
lay on the honors thick and fast, 
and plain Smith became Lord 
Strathcona, and as you say, the 
grand old man of Canada.” 

“That's certainly an encourag- 
ing example,’ said the stranger. 

Yes,’ agreed Robert, “only | 
hope my unusual talents will be 
recognized in less than thirty years. 
If they aren't I'll be fifty-two years 
old before | am recognized.” 

The stranger laughed. “By the 
way, he said, “I know another 
Smith who has climbed the ladder 
of success. Did you ever hear the 
story of Alfred H. Smith?” 

“No,” replied young Gannett, 
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“but if there is any encouragement 
in it, for the love of Mike, let's have 
it.” 

“Well, this friend of mine,” said 
the stranger, “was born in Cleve- 
land, and not many years ago he 
was a messenger boy for the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
road. He was ambitious, and he 
did his best with his small duties, 
so they boosted him into construc- 
tion work and made him a foreman 
back in 1890. His work as fore- 
man attracted so much attention 
that he became a superintendent a 
little later on. As he was the best 
in his group they made him 
general superintendent of the 
New York Central Railroad and 

then vice-president, until in 
1914 he was made president 
of the road and its subsidiary 
lines. Then when the gov- 
ernment took over the railroads 
my friend Smith was put in 
charge of most important. re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 

“Tam glad to have that 
story, said Robert. “It makes 
Marlow seem easier. There's 
another example that I like, 
and that’s Henry Ford. You 
know when he started to 
experiment with automobiles 
they put him off the streets of 
Detroit as a nuisance, but he 
kept right on chugging and smok- 
ing and hitting it up on one cylin- 
der along the country roads of 
Michigan, until he became the 
greatest automobile manufacturer 
of the world. Then he got the 
peace bug and decided to help 
bring the war to a close. He 
thought he saw an opportunity to 
do this by sending a delegation 
abroad, and then he found his plan 
was a mistake. But did Henry 
give uptrying to bring about peace? 
He merely changed his tactics. 
He began to manufacture parts for 
war-planes in the air and Eagle 
submarine-chasers in the water, 
because he was determined to make 
the ‘most of his opportunities to 
bring about peace. ‘If I cannot 
make peace, said Henry to himself, 
‘by inviting the nations to settle 
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Robert Gannett was summoned to the meeting 


their differences, then I'm going 
to become a peace-maker by put- 
ting every ounce of energy into 
‘Win the War movements and 
bring about peace through right- 
eous victory.” 

“Boy, you're a_ philosopher,” 
said the stranger. 

“Man, you're a booster,” said 
the boy. 

‘| suppose you've mapped out a 
program for making the most of 
Marlow?” asked the stranger. 

“Sure pop, replied Robert. 
‘I’ve made out a double one. Of 
course, making the most of the 
town means practical civic boost- 
ing. I’m too much of a kid to 
have my opinions recognized as 
yet, but I'm studying city planning, 
and more especially, Marlow plan- 
ning, and some day I'm going to 
force public opinion to put my 
plans to work.” 

“That's fine,’ said the stranger. 
“Don't be discouraged, and you 
will win out with your plans pos- 
sibly sooner than you expect. Are 
you putting your ideas on paper?” 

‘That's a rule of mine,” said the 
boy, ‘a rule | adopted for two rea- 
sons: in the first place, to keep me 
from forgetting; in the second place, 
because when my plans are on 
paper I see how foolish they are 
and then go about the task of im- 
proving them. I have drawn a 
new street plan for the town and in 
it | employ two main diagonals 


because:,Marlow is laid out on the 
gridiron plan. | have written out 
suggestions for improving the har- 
bor, and I have got quite a book 
full of ideas about our transporta- 
tion problems. You know 
Marlow ought to be a lead- 
ing meeting place for iron 
and coal. There isn't an- 

other town in the United 

States where we could 

get the supply of. both 

cheaper than we could in 
Marlow if my transporta- 
tion ideas could only be 
carried out; and you know 
what an iron and coal meet- 
ing place can become.” 

“A Cleveland or a Pittsburgh,” 
said the stranger. 

“That's it,’ said Robert. “And 
as for the health of the town and 
its social conditions—" 

“Those don’t interest me so 
much,” interrupted the stranger. 
“Before I leave town, boy, I'd like 
to see your plans of transportation 
as they relate to iron and coal. 
You say you work in one of the 
banks here.” 

Yes,’ said young Gannett, “the 
Marlow National; and I've got 
plans for the bank, too, but the old 
man would never see them. He 
called me a dreamer every time | 
went to him with a new idea, and 
it made me sore, so I quit bank 
planning for quite a while. Then 
I went ahead again, but I| found it 
was no use trying to influence the 
old man. By the way, he has left 
us now. You met me at the sta- 
tion just after | saw him off. He 
was a dear old gentleman and, in 
his day, they tell me he was a good 
banker, but he belonged to the 
school of a generation gone 
by and so the eastern capital- 
ists who are interested in our 
institution relieved him of his 
responsibilities.” “Who's 
going to take his place?” 
asked the stranger. 

“| haven't any idea,” 
replied the boy, “but a tele- 
gram received yesterday said 
that a representative was on 
the way to look after things 
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until permanent plans could be 
made.” 

“That will give you a new chance 
to show your plans, won't it?” 
asked the stranger. 

“T hope so,’ said Robert. ““My 
ideas are based upon getting new 
business in just the same fashion 
that a big industrial corporation 
gets its business,—by selling. You 
know service is the stock in trade 
at a bank just the same as tea or 
coffee at a store, and you've got to 
sell it if you want to make a suc- 
cess. The old man laughed at this 
idea and said that a bank wasn't 
a business institution—it was just 
a bank, and banks are in a class 
by themselves. But I'm going to 
make the most of my ideas when 
that representative comes.” 

“Here's wishing you luck,”’ said 
the stranger. Then the newcomer 
tried to pay the boy for acting as 
his guide, but Robert wouldn't 
have it, and the two parted after a 
handshake. 

At ten o'clock the next morning 
there was considerable buzzing 
among the employees of the Mar- 
low National. The representative 
of eastern capital had arrived. Mr. 
Jordan, the vice-president, was 


closeted with him. Continued on page 24 
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**Gee, but I came near quitting at the first interview” 
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Trade Acceptance Advertising 


Suggestive Paragraphs for Advertising the Better 
Credit Method = Other Timely Comment ss_» 


N ORDER to help bankers who 
want to push along the trade 
acceptance movement, I have pre- 


By T. D. MAcGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
14 Wall Street, New York 


AN INCREASINGLY PoPULAR ForRM 
OF CREDIT 
The trade acceptance is destined 


pared and reproduce herewith a 


number of headings and para- 
as suitable to 
advertisements 
use of trade 


graphs suggested 
use in newspaper 
concerning the 
acceptances: 


You ARE A MANU- 
FACTURER, NOT 
A BANKER 


Are there not prob- 
lems enough in the 
making and market- 
ing of your product 
without taking on 
the additional bur- 
den of financing 
your customers? 
But, with the open 
account system, 
that is just what you 
are frequently called 
upon to do. If you 
are tired of acting in 
this dual capacity of 
seller and banker, 
adopt the trade ac- 
ceptance plan and let 
your customers 
finance themselves. 
It will be an advan- 
tage both to them 
and to you. 


PREVENT SLOW 
ACCOUNTS 


The trade accept- 
ance is not so much 
a device for the col 
lection of old ac- 
counts as it isa 
means of preventing 
accounts from get- 
ting old. It is given 
to the seller by the 
buyer to enable the 
former to realize 





Benefits of the Trade Acceptance 


At the recent war convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, it was the testi- 


mony of business men who had given it a 
thorough trial dint! the ‘‘trade acceptance” makes 


—more business —improved accounting 


— better customers —larger profits 
—fairer prices —smaller losses 


—surer collections —less friction 


Do you not believe that it would pay you to 
let us go over this subject with you and see if 
the trade acceptance method might not be ap- 
plied profitably to your credit operations? 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Downtown Office: Astor Trust Office: 
16 Wall St. Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 


immediately the value of the goods 
sold. This plan keeps capital active 
instead of being tied up in slow, 
perhaps doubtful, open accounts. 


to become a very popular form of 


credit because it is 
paper which enjoys a preferential 
rate of discount and has many 
other advantages that come from 
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What a “trade acceptance” is: 


Suppose the A. B. See Produce Company sells ~ 
a carload of apples to the Y. Zee Grocery 
Company on ninety days’ time: The Produce 
Company sends with the invoice a “trade ac- 
ceptance” filled out like the above, which the 
buyer “accepts” by signing on the face, as 
shown. 


Whenever the buyer wishes to discount for 
cash he will of course not use the acceptance. 
Its benefits to concerns using short-time 
credits, to the seller and to public credit, will 
be explained in later advertisements. 


Write, call or telephone for booklet 
“Trade Acceptances” 


THE CoLonIAL nf 
TRUST ComMPANY 


7 FOURTH AVE. 318 DIAMOND Sr. 
PITTSBURGH 














Member Federal Reserve System 


























Everybody should be interested 
in trade acceptances 








A trade acceptance is a simple device ‘cate financing commercial transactions” 
Briefly stated, its advantages are that it 

—verifies the account 

—puts credit into negotiable form 

— gives stability to commercial credits 

—makes capital more effective. 
The consumer, the merchant, the jobber, the manufacturer, the banker 
should all be interested in the trade acceptance because its general use will 


tend to reduce the expense of doing business and consequently the cost 
of living. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Baltimore 








Helping along the trade acceptance movement 
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New Haven business men, 


| < get acquainted with the 


trade acceptance 


Sooner or later you will be using the trade 
acceptance as a means of financing the sale of 
goods. 


The movement for its general adoption in 
place of the open book account system of 
credit is steadily gaining momentum in this 
country. The war-time need for the most 
economical and efficient business methods is 
hastening this movement, which is backed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank and many business 
organizations. 


The First National Bank strongly recommends 
the plan and would be pleased to explain this 
**bill of exchange, drawn by the seller on the 
purchaser of goods sold, and accepted by such 
purchaser"’ making it a piece of short-term 
two-name negotiable paper. 


First NATionAL BANK 


42 Church Street, Corner Crown 








‘“two-name”™ 


converting book 
credits into live, 
liquid negotiable 
paper. 


CONSERVATION OF 
CREDIT 


Conservation,’ 
rather than *Busi- 
ness as Usual,” ought 
to be the slogan of 
American business 
today, because war 
conditions are the 
governing factors. 
Among the things 
that must be con- 
served is commercial 
credit. because our 
government is going 
to be the biggest 
borrower from now 
on. American busi- 
ness and banking 
must be readjusted 
with that in view. 
Because the trade 
acceptance is a safe 
and conservative 
form of credit, we 
recommend its gen- 
eral use in these 
times. 


KEEPING YOUR 
CREDIT 
Goop 

When you give a 
trade acceptance in 
payment for goods 
purchased you are 
especially bound to 
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pay the debt promptly when 
promised. 

To prevent your draft going to 
protest and the consequent injury 
to your credit, you will make every 
effort to meet your obligation “‘on 
the dot.” That is a good thing for 
you, your creditor and the bank. 
Multiply this good by thousands of 
instances and you will readily see 
the advantage of the more general 
use of the trade acceptance 


CONSERVE CapITAL—Do More 
BUSINESS 


A method of financing sales 
which reduces losses from long- 
extended credits and overdue 
accounts, while it speeds up the 
turnover—thus conserving capital 
without lessening the volume of 
transactions—should have the ear- 
nest consideration of every business 
man now. That method is the trade 
acceptance—a draft drawn by the 
seller on the buyer and discounted 
by the seller at his bank after the 
buyer has agreed to meet the 
obligation at a specified time, by 
“accepting” it. 


A BETTER PLAN THAN THE OPEN 
Book ACCOUNT 


We have reason to believe that 
many business men and concerns 
not now using the “trade accept- 
ance’ method of financing credit 





sales could very profitably do so. 
We have made some study of this 
plan as it relates to our local busi- 
ness and would be very glad to 
discuss trade acceptance matters 
with any of our customers or others 
who want to do business along the 
most economical and efficient lines 
in these times, and who are willing 
to try something which experience 
has shown to be better than the 
open book account method. 


THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE MEANS 
More Turiety Use or Busi- 
NESS CAPITAL 


Suppose you have $20,000 tied 
up in open book accounts for, say. 
forty days. If you could reduce 
the average credit period in your 
business by even ten days, you 
would thus gain the use of $5,000 
additional capital. If you could 
turn that over four times in a year 
you would make correspondingly 
larger profits. We believe that the 
use of the trade acceptance method 
of extending credit will do that for 
you. 


TuH1s WASTE SHOULD Nort 
Go On 


The old-fashioned open account 
system ties up capital needlessly. 
Now, when every dollar of cash and 
credit counts, this is a waste that 
should not go on, and it will cease 

when the trade ac- 





Free Book on Canning and Drying 


lective ways of saving food, that 
. our Armies our Alhe y 
ational *y2...: 

We have for free distribution, 

the Home Canning and Drying 

Manual issued by .the National 

an War Garden Commission. It ‘s 
tions for pickling an 

510-514 Smithfield St. ine. for canning 

489 Pith Ave. fruits and vegetables 


an authoritative treatment of 
" Ask for your copy 
406-410 Oliver Ave. 





the subject. Jt contains direc 











IRS 


STATE BANK Pleas 
—_——EEEEE is in the form 


Established 1853 


MAIN OFFICE: Griswold and Lafayette 


Tn ceptance me thod 
of financing pay- 
ments is used 
generally. The 
trade acceptance 


of a draft and 
amounts to an 
acknowledgment 


drving Seven Convenient Branches 











Five Years in One Location is 


A guarantee of the stability and character of this bank 
and of its service to its depositors. 





WE INVITE NEW ACCOUNTS 





A large capital and surplus insure the Safety of our 
deposita. 

















FOR THE SUMMER 


Store Your 
SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES 


SPECIAL STORAGE VAULTS 
of the 


IRVING TRUST Patousu orice 
FLATBUSH 


of a legitimate 

poses ED tase obligation, 
1792———1918 by a responsible 
More than One Hundred Twenty- Before Closing Your Home person or com- 


pany, which, if 
desired, may be 
discounted at 
once so that 

















LET US SHOW YOU eee _ AVENUES the seller of 
THE NEW HAVEN BANK, N. B. A. Peas Suro pond goods does not 
have to wait for 

Fig. 1. These contain some points ot interest i his money. 
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Here’s the Way 
to Success 


Tama 


No man jumps into success at a Jeap. 
No great invention has been a sudden 
thing. The Wrights worked on dying ma- 
chines years before they flew Henry 
Ford was a mechanic before he was an az- 
tomobile wizard. He did not dresm a 
Ford car; he worked it out. And it took 
years. 


Sa 





little an 
LAR deposits in this savings bank each 
week or each month, will lead to your 
permanent success. 
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This is a time to work more, to pro- 
duce more and to save more. To waste in 
these times is to fight on the side of the 
kaiser. 


Build your financial affairs on a strong 
foundation by opening a checking or sav- 
ings account at this bank, where you will 
have the benefit of complete facilities un- 
|' der one roof. 


The officers of this institution are 2)- 


fi ways ready to advise with you regarding 
Ls business matters 
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Fig. 2. A clever mortised effect 


Avoip Lost MOoTION IN YouR 
BUSINESS 


Open accounts always bring in 
their train such evils as these: 
Abuse of terms of sale, loss of 
interest, unearned discount, unjust 
claims and bad debts. All of 
these things mean endless disputes 
and lost motion in business. Get 
away from all that by using trade 
acceptances. 


DoING BUSINESS ON A SOUNDER 
BASIS 


After a year’s experience with 
the use of trade acceptances, the 
flour millers of a Northwestern 
state are granting larger credits 
under the trade acceptance method 
because their customers are doing 
business on a sounder basis than 
ever before. 


MAKING BUSINESS A REAL 
PLEASURE 


The trade acceptance gives the 
seller of merchandise liquid 
accounts receivable, reduces his 
losses from bad debts, makes it 
possible to collect interest, almost 
does away entirely with unjust 


claams, frees salesmen from any 

duties as collectors, and practically 

eliminates disputes, making busi- 

ness a real pleasure. 

WHAT A TRADE ACCEPTANCE IS 
It is an accepted draft drawn by 





A New Kind of Pride 

Banks brag a good deal about growth in their 
deposits. We have done our share of that kind of 
bragging. Up to last June our deposits were grow- 
ing steadily. The increase was six and a half mil- 
lions in three years. Th n our efforts to 
sell Liberty Loan Bonds for the rnment. Our 
Bond Department has since done » else. In our 
cfforts we did not try to s yur own dey 
We have sold the bonds during the year to 34,87 
people and it has n a lost year in deposit build- 
re proud of the loss. We don't regard it 
s a los Rather we regard it as ‘one of those 











Canadians who were here for the 
Loan drive reg 
lose my leg. 
Capita) 
Largest in Indiana 


Third Liberty 
wrded the loss of his leg. “I didn’t 


I-traded it for a clear conscience.” 


Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company 


Will, Help You to Save Safely N. W. Cor. Market & Pennsylvania 


Interest on 
Checking Accounte 














Unusual 


a manufacturer, merchant, whole- 
saler or other seller on a customer 
to whom he has sold a bill of goods, 
the draft being drawn for a spec- 
ified amount, payable at a definite 
time and place, and bearing on its 
face the statement that it is given 
in payment for merchandise. It 
converts the open account into a 
negotiable asset that can be readily 
discounted at advantageous rates, 
thus enabling the business man to 
turn his capital more frequently. 


A BusINEsSs PRESCRIPTION 

Mr. Business Man, are your 
assets in a healthy condition? That 
is a vital question for you to 
answer if you ever expect to need 
to borrow money at the bank. 

We are prepared to diagnose 
your case. Come in and tell us 
your business symptoms. Perhaps 
we will prescribe the Trade Accept- 
ance in place of the Open Book 
Account and other wasteful credit 
methods which have reduced the 
vitality of many a business. 


EFERRING to the group of four 
small advertisements (Fig. 1), 
each of them has some points of 
interest, as Sherlock Holmes would 
say. The typography of that sig- 
nature of the First State Bank of 
Detroit is very strong, and the ad. 
tells a good deal in small space. 


There are some very convincing 
facts in that advertisement of the 
New Haven Bank, N. B. A., but 
the typographical arrangement is 
poor. There are several century- 
old banks in the United States, but 
few, if any of them, to my knowl- 
edge, are living up to their adver- 
tising opportunities. 

The little ad. of the Irving 
Trust Company is better typo- 
graphically than that of the New 
Haven institution, but somehow 
I can’t get very enthusiastic about 
that, either. It looks more like 
the result of the lucubrations of 
the printer than of the advertising 
man, whereas a really good ad. is 
usually the result of their joint 
efforts. 


HE man who is responsible for 
the advertising of the National 
Copper Bank and Bankers Trust 
Company, of Salt Lake City, Mr. 


l Burroughs 
aaa House 


After such anice bouquet as that, 
I'll just naturally have to reproduce 
another of your ads. (Fig. 2). But 
I guess it’s worth it. The little 
pocket-size house organ “Financial 
Foresight “is also well worth the 
price of admission, containing good 
illustrations, interesting historical 
matter and reproductions of news- 
paper ads. 


AM glad to reproduce a group 

of advertisements (Fig. 3) se- 
lected from a series used by The 
Northern Trust Company in 
Chicago newspapers during the 
past year. Louis A. Bowman, man- 
ager of the New Business Depart- 
ment, has had the full series 
reprinted in the form of an attrac- 
tive portfolio. These advertisements 
are in conformity with the best 
advertising principles and practice. 


HE group of advertisements 


Stringam A. 
Stevens, wrote 
me: 

“In sending 
you the enclosed 
booklet and 
newspaper clip- 
pings, I also 
wish to thank 
you for your 
kind letter of 
May 10 regard- 
ing the use of a 
former set of 
clippings in your 
notable depart- 
ment of bank 
advertising 
criticism in The 
Burroughs 
Clearing House. 
The reproduc- 
tion of some of 
these advertise- 
ments will be 
highly appreci- 
ated by the 
National Cop- 
per Bank and 
the Bankers 
Trust Company, 
as well as by this 
agency.” 


of the First National Bank of 








STEED 


Depositors feel at home in 
this Bank 


HEY are not dealt with imp lly as dep 
merely; they are treated as clients, in whose financial 
problems our officers take a personal interest. 





The experienced financier can make 
specific use of our highly specialized 
dep and the most inexperi d 
customer can put himself in our hands 
with the assurance that he will be as- 
sisted and advised to the best of our 
ability. 
2% paid on checking balances. 3% paid on time accounts. 


The Northern Trust Company-Bank 


Corner LaSalle & Monroe 








Capital $2,000.000 
6 





THis bank is equipped with highly 

specialized departments to mect 
every financial or fiduciary need 
which may arise in the lives and 
business of its customers. There is a 
distinct advantage to them in hav- 
ing so complete and varied an organ 
ization at their call. 





2% paid on checking 
balances in excess of a daily 
average of $1000 


THE NORTHERN TRUST 
COMPANY- BANK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $4,000,000 
























A Trustworthy 
Business Associate as 
Executor and Trustee 


~somebody who knows about your fi- 
nancial affairs and the needs of your 
family circle-is a very desirable selec- 
tion if you can feel sure that he will 
serve, that he will survive you and the 
trust; that he will not find the duties 
much heavier and more protracted 
than either you or he anticipated, that 
he has investing ability or ready access 
to it, and that he won't move away or 
become disabled. 


Too many contingencies, are there 

_-—, not? It would be safer and no more 

35) expensive to name this company in 

S*"| his stead; or you might appoint it 
co-trustee to act with him. 





Capital $2,000,000 Sarpius $2,000,000 
MONROE & iA SALLE STREETS CHICAGO 
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The American 
Business 


gives himself lavishly to his business. 
It is more than a means of making 
money. It is his life work. To be suc- 
cessful is his first ambition. ~ 


But after success has been won, a 
new motive develops to sustain his ef- 
fort in making money and accumulat- 
ing property. He wants to conserve 
his wealth in an estate which will con- 
tinue unimpaired after death to sup- 
port his dependents and be of service 
to his fellow-men. 

This is the net outcome and final re- 
sult of his business career, to conserve 
which he can turn nowhere as confi- 
dently as to a well organized, experi- 
enced and responsible trust company. 


1S has highl; 
Triaksed ant pode > ts 
offer as executor and trustee. 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 
NW. LaSalle U Monsoe Seects Chicago 











Fig. 3. Excellent models 





Burroughs 


learing House 


Boston (Fig. 4) ispart of aseries being 
used to push the Foreign Depart- 
ment of that big institution. 
only suggestion is that more in- 
teresting headlines would be an 


improvement, 
humble opinion. 


BANK is different 

from a woman in that 
the older it gets the more 
fuss it makes about its 
birthdays. I am repro- 
ducing a group of good 
advertisements (Fig. 5) 
used on the 48th, 55th 
and 65th anniversaries, 
respectively, of The Dex- 
ter Horton National 
Bank, Seattle; the First 
National Bank, New 
Haven; and the First Na- 
tional Bank, Brooklyn. 


in my 


NE of the most pro- 
gressive bank adver- 


tisers in the Northwest is the Old 
National Bank of Spokane, Wash. 
Carl W. Art, manager of the Pub- 
licity Department, sends me par- 
ticulars of an old coin—W. S. S. 


exchange idea which he 
used to feature National 
War Savings day at his 
bank. Some of the old 
coins were exhibited i 


" 
1} 


| Foreign Credit Information 1 





My 


= 


the window. Concerning the exhibit 
the Spokane Spokesman - Review 
Said: 

“Spanish ‘pieces of eight, 
English silver coins, Mexican dol- 
lars, Philippine pesos and 
Haitian copper 





| C\UR Credit Department, 
| ted by Copii 
| pases ands ond respond. 


ents throughout the w “ld, is 





| ma pe 
} porters and impx saaprnagpre 
| able credit information _ 
| reliable statements of foreign 


market conditions. 
First ame Bank! 
of Boston 


Capatal, bs us and Pr 


Resources, $200 000,009 





Branch st Buenos Aires, Arena. 





won to furnish ex 
| 











Fig. 4. 


Fig. 7. 








Pay 
65 Years of Service for 











| tion with the extension of 


foreign and domestic trade, 
will furnish merchants and 
manufacturers with informa- 






tion concerning trade condi- 

ions; and assist in obtaining 
reliable foreign representa- 
tives. You are invited to 
make use of our facilities. 





The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Capaal, Surplus and Profs 
$26,000,000 
Resources, $200,000,000 








Branch at Buenos Arex, Argenta 


|| Commercial Service | 


UR Commercial Service 
\| Department, in connec 





cause of democracy is a Roman 
copper coin, struck off by the Em- 


peror Vespasian some time prior to 


old 


coins at 


79. A. D., 
conquest of Judea. 
“The bank is accepting all old 


to commemorate the 


a fair rate of exchange 


when presented for the purchase of 











aw Foreign Department, 
assisted by our Buenos 
Aires Branch and extensive 
banking connections through- 
out the world, has adequate 
facilities for transacting your 
foreign banking business in- 
telligently and efficiently. 
Consult us regarding for- 
eign financial or trade trans- 
actions in which you are in- 


terested. 


The 
| First National Bank 
of Boston 


$26,000.000 
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To develop foreign trade 











FOREIGN TRADE f- 





Foreign Collections 


UR Buenos Aires Branch 

enables us to handle 
promptly and efficiently col 
lection items on the Argen 
tine; and through our cor- ; 
respondents we are in a posi- | 
tion to give like attention to 
such stems in all parts of the 
world. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 





426,000,000 


Resources, $200,000,090 





Cape, Supe and Pre 











pieces are being brought to 
the Old National Bank to help win 
the war through the purchase of 
War Savings stamps. 
interesting contribution to the 


Good bank birthday advertisements 


|| Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
| 


The most 
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piece of 


War Savings stamps. The 
value is determined some- 
times by face, often by 
mutual agreement, and 
frequently on the quota- 
tions in the coin cata- 
logues. The bank is 
not securing the coins for 
profit. If a coin com- 
mands a premium with 
coin collectors, the owner 
is advised to take it to a 
numismatist. 

“One man _ yesterday 
brought in a sack contain- 
ing 500 old copper coins. 
J. H. Tatsch, chief clerk, 
spent most of the after- 


noon appraising them and lumped 
the total at $3.25 face value, 
“A woman brought in a 1-cent 


1803 in good condition. 


This is catalogued at 25 cents, 


but to a professional collector 


is worth from $1 to $5. The 









ye 
PROGRESS 


JUNE 14 1470—JUNE 14, 1918 


woman was advised to keep 
it or sell 


She also brought in some 


it to a collector. 














Brooklyn Business Men 


HIS bank is sixty-five years old today. 
As the Williamsburgh City Bank, it 
opened for business on May 13, 1852. 


At that time, the City of Will b » with a iF 

of 40,000, had just been ene Two years later 
it was merged with the City of Brooklyn, and, with the 
rest of the Borough, in 1902, Williamsburgh became part 
of New York City. 





At the top of this advertisement is reproduced a notice 
published in the Brooklyn newspapers in March, 1865, 
declaring this bank’ s intention of joining the national bank- 
ing system. The date of its Charter as the First National 
Bank is March 21, 1865. In 1913 it joined the Federal 
Reserve System. 

We have grown with the growth of the community we 
have helped to develop. Always the institution has pros- 
pered with the prosperity of its depositors until now it has 
total resources of over $/,000,000 


‘You are cordially invited to do your banking business with 


the First National, which is old in years and experience 
but young in its spirit of progressiveness, cordiality and 


~ BIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
IN BROOKLYN 


Broapway & Havemerer Street 



























L © giant springing from 

fertile, ever-enduring 
sol, growing with might, always , 
forging ahead—THAT 1S SEAT at the corver of First A n 
TLE AND THE PACIFIC South aod Washington Street 
NORTHWEST this great institution has de 


LUMBERINO, shipbuilding, weloged 
fishing, farming. commerce 
and allied activities, all spring 
from the same lands and wete 

—THESE ARE THE FOUNDA 
TIONS OF THE INDUSTRIES 
OF THE NORTHWEST 


M** AGED by prominent rep- 
representatives of these 
solid industries, serving the greet 
fiasccial needa of the North 
western peoples, from the 








| ganar doer secs wae 
razed and a latger one erected 
on the same site The village 
grew ‘und expanded. When the 
great fire of 1889 swept the town 
this bank building wes que of the 
Tew left’ standing 


Fifty-five 
National 


Soe great was the growth of the 
ty and the bank that a new 
home was found necessary In 
1™ warters were taken ia the 
New York Block, et the corner 
DENTER HORTON NATIONAB of Second Avenue’and Cherr, 
BAXK poe ’ M. Welch, 





tire first floor of this building ig occupied by the 


<=_ 
’ \ DAY the en’ 
\\) f pree the 


d organization, The Dexter Hortos National Bank and 
the Dexte # Worton Trust and Sevings Bank. This bank now stands 
as not only the oldest in Western , Weshingtow tat one of the largest ity. 
nd best calnel financial institutions in the West. Every branch 


f modern banking is transacted here. Thirty-three enstomers’ wine 
dows or “cages” are required to handle the business of its customers 
promptly and efficiently. 


Combined Resources Over $23,000,000 


The Dexter Horton National Bank 
OFFICERS: 


la, nC nicht Stet BSS cay 
or e 
< n. Dove, "Manager Crean Depart, am 





©. 2 SMITH, Chatrman of 7. rc ©. BL SURVSIOE, view Presters 
Ela Cortes ec RL RY Cashe 


we ® uw. macwreinee, 





Reet. Seevete " 


The First National is 
55 years old today 


years ago today—June 20, 1863—the First 
ank of New Haven opened for business. It 
was the second institution in the United States to receive 
a charter as a national bank. 


From that day to this, the First National Bank of New 
Haven has been epen every business day—even during 
the memorable blizzard of March, 1888, ~ 7 

) then president, came down with a team of 
‘ oxen and kept the bank open. 


Through its whole history, this institution has been a first 
aid to the business community of New Haven and vicin- 
Not a few successful business men and concerns of 
this city owe their success, in part at least, to the timely 
co-operation and steady, dependable service rendered by 
the First National Bank. 


In the present troublous but active times, this bank is 
doing its full share to keep local business on an even keel 
and to help New 
ent and future obligations and opportunities. 
in the future of America and New Haven, and it wants to 
co-operate with like-minded individuals and institutions. 


Dexter Horton Trust & Savings mg be IRST NATIONAL BANK 





n Harmanus 


aven business men prepare for pres- 
It believes 


42 Church Street, Corner Crown 








Members Federal Reseme Bank 
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uncirculated dimes that command a slight premium. 

“Another man dumped a sack of 200 copper coins 
on the desk. He took $1 for the lot. When the coin 
was weighed it was found to contain 60 cents’ worth 
of copper. 

‘Silver coinsof large denominations, including ‘pieces 
of eight’, Mexican dollars and pesos, were brought 
in by another man, who wanted his old collection 
to work for Uncle Sam. The ‘pieces of eight’ are 
worth 50 cents; the Mexican dollars 70 cents, and 
the Philippine pesos 40 cents. The bank has framed 
a collection of the coins and currency and is using 
them for a lobby display to encourage the purchase 
of War Savings stamps.”’ 


. H. SPRADLIN, cashier of The First National 
Bank of Huntsville, Tenn., writes: 

“Our bank had an entire change of management 
about a year ago. Located in a small village among 
the mountains, we have endeavored to introduce mod- 
ern methods, and have adopted some of the systems 
of bank publicity used by the larger banks. A reference 
to the enclosed comparative statement may suggest 
that we have not been altogether unsuccessful. 
Apologies must accompany our house organ, as our 
local printer usually waits till the last minute, and 
does not afford us the opportunity of seeing a proof.” 

Mountain Messenger is the appropriate title of the 
little four-page house organ. This little paper is 
absolutely unsyndicated, and every line of its con- 
tents is of local interest. For the benefit of other 
small-town banks I reproduce a few editorial par- 
agraphs: 

“It will probably surprise many of our friends to 
know that we have nearly one thousand customers. 
Most of them are depositors, too. 

“On September 11th we had a call from the gov- 
ernment. This is a call, issued to all national banks 
five times a year, for a statement showing their 
condition. The call is always for a date prior to the 
date of the call. In this manner it is impossible for 
the officers and directors of a bank to ‘juggle’ figures 
and make the appearance of a national bank any- 
thing but what it actually is. 

“We are pleased to announce that our statement 
has been pronounced good. Our overdrafts are smaller 
than they have been for quite a while, and our past 
due paper reflects credit upon our people. Our deposits 
are a little above normal and well balanced. 

“Did you ever stop and think what kind of deposits 
a bank values most? Do you know that a bank had 
much rather have ten deposits of ten dollars each than 
one deposit of one hundred dollars? Well, this is 
the case. We have no large accounts which will be 
with us today and gone tomorrow. It is an easy mat- 
ter for a man with one hundred dollars to with- 
draw it (perhaps at a time when you have it loaned 
out), but the ten men are hardly likely to get together 


Burrou 
_Clearing House 








CANADIAN 


THE CANADIAN BANK 


Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


Total Assets $344,000,000 





BUSINESS 


(Dp branches in every 
important city and town 
in Canada this Bank has the 
organization and financial 
strength to render unexcelled 
service. We shall be pleased 
to quote terms for the carry- 
ing of a Canadian account 
or for collection business. 


OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 




















Help Your Bookkeepers 
Do More Work 


Comfort is essential to speed in 
machine bookkeeping. Without it 
an operator’s work lags—output 





Last 
a lifetime 


decreases. 


time and results. 


Our stools give comfort to the 
operator— increase output and 
conserve energy. They were specially designed so that oper- 
ators can hang their feet by the heels, clinch them by the 
instep, place them flat on the floor or in several other positions. 


Shifting causes no loss of time with them. 


Watch your operators strive for better working positions. 
Then help them do more work by giving them one of our 
comfortable stools. Made of the same material as your addin 
machine stands. In ordering, state if for high or low stand. 


Number High Low Price 
0 22 inches 18 inches $7.50 
1 Regular 26 inches 22 inches 7.50 
2 31 inches 27 inches 9.00 
3 36 inches 32 inches 10.50 


THE ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Watch your machine operators 
at work—notice how they con- 
stantly shift about for comfortable 
working positions. Tired leg mus- 
cles divert their minds from their 
work. Each shift means loss of 

















ADVERTISING 


SECTION 








l Burroughs 
learing House 


Elements of Convenience 


in “A.B.A.” Cheques 


SECOND: 


Their International Character. 


The purchaser of “A.B.A.” Cheques can use them to pay for 
goods and service in Shanghai, Tokyo or any other city of 
our Allies, as well as in New York, San Francisco or any other 
American city. These cheques are like dollars in the United 
States and Canada, pounds and shillings in the United King- 
dom and the British Colonies, francs in France, lire in Italy, 
and so on. 

Bankers should inform purchasers of the changes in foreign 
valuesduetothe foreign exchange situation. The revised values, 
printed ona slip furnished to bankers, are insomecasesmoread- 
vantageous to purchasers of “A.B.A.” Cheques than the values 
engraved on the cheques, for example, where the exchange 
is in favor of America, as in France and Great Britain. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Agent for issuance of 


AMERICAN Bankers ASSOCIATION TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 








and agree to all go over at once, and each draw his 
ten dollars. 

“That is what counts largely for the strength of a 
bank. And that is what is called well-balanced accounts. 
That is why we welcome the small depositor. It is 
going to be our policy to calculate the amount of 
money we shall lend, based on the amount of SMALL 
deposits we have. 

“Do not ask us to let you overdraw your account. 
Many times we would be glad to do this, but, re- 
member, you are just one of nearly one thousand, 
and a little here and a little there quickly amounts 
to a large sum, and WE are not permitted to allow 
overdrafts. If you need a little money and it is so we 
can lend it to you we will be glad to in the regular 
way—by note.” 


| cagoshenion are requested to send samples of their 
advertising to the editor of this department for com- 
ment, criticism, suggestion and possible reproduction in 
the magazine. No charge for the service. Address: 
T. D. MacGregor, 14 Wall Street, New York. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





























| Make Your Advertising 
| Say, “We'll Win!”’ 


UST BECAUSE UNCLE SAM doesn’t | 
want you to travel, don’t think he 
wants you to put your business to 

bed for the duration of the war. 


ADVERTISE! In the face of short help, | 
inexperienced employees, economics, added | 
duties—keep your bank’s service at 
100% - plus. 

| CRADDICK SERVICE will take care of all 

| your advertising details and do it effectively, 
efficiently, economically. 


A DEFINITE advertising proposal will be 
sent upon request, giving full information 
with cost estimate. In writing, enclose last 
bank statement. 








H. B. CRADDICK 
Advertising Manager for 424 Banks 
First Nat’l-Soo Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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Making the Most of Marlow 


(Continued from page 18) 

Robert Gannett worked on the second floor, and 
like the other employees in his department he had 
not seen the financial envoy. He had interested the 
little group of his co-workers with the story of how 
the old man left town, and at his suggestion each 
member of the department agreed to write a letter 
to cheer up the former president. Suddenly there 
was a considerable stir when a messenger boy from 
downstairs announced that the eastern representative 
desired to see Robert Gannett. 

“What have I done?” thought Robert to himself, as 
he hurried to the president's office. 

Mr. Jordan met him in the lobby and preceded him 
to the office door. As he opened it he called in, ‘Mr 
Worthington, this is Robert Gannett.” 

The boy started into the office, but stopped short 
after he passed the threshold. 

“You, sir!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, boy,” said the financier. “Come in.” 

“And | got off all that foolish talk yesterday to the 
man who is to direct the bank in which I am a twenty- 
five-dollar-a-week employee.” 

Mr. Worthington smiled. “Maybe you'll get more 
than twenty-five, boy, by making the most of the 
Marlow National. I haven't time to talk with you 
now, but can you bring your town plans referring to 
iron and coal down here to the office tonight?” 


“Will you listen to them?” asked the boy. 

‘That's the purpose,” laughed the stranger. 
seven-thirty. 

The little meeting that night lasted two hours, and 
later in the week the acting president and the boy 
had even a longer session. 

A month after this a New Business Department 
was created, and Robert Gannett was put in charge. 

‘Here's your selling opportunity,” said the acting 
president. “Make the most of it!” 

The boy did. 

Three months later Mr. Worthington summoned 
young Gannett to his private office. 

“Robert,” he said, “can you arrange to leave for 
New York tomorrow night?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Robert. “Earlier if you wish.” 

‘Tomorrow night will do,” said the acting president. 
“| want you to take all of the papers relating to iron 
and coal to this office." He pushed a card across the 
desk to the boy. “Mr. Foster and Mr. Galbraith 
will expect you Thursday afternoon at two o'clock. 
I've written something about you. Foster is rather 
short and sharp. Galbraith is a hard man to sell, if 
you know what | mean by that. But don’t let that 
bother you, boy. You've got an opportunity here. 
They are not only going to look over your plans; they 
are going to look you over, too. Remember, it is an 
important chance. Make the most of it.” 

Thank you,” said Robert. 

Young Gannett was in a floating condition for the 
next twenty-four hours. He was going to New York 
for the first time. He was going to meet two big 
capitalists. He was going to present to them his own 
plans. He was going to—to be looked over, whatever 
that meant. He was going to make the most of it! 

A week later Robert Gannett returned to Marlow, 
and there was a brief interview-with Mr. Worthington. 

“Well, how did you come out?” asked the financier. 

““Frazzled,”’ replied the young man. “They didn’t 
think anything of the scheme, and they thought less 
of me.” 

“Was it as bad as that?” 


“It was worse. Your friend, Mr. Foster, is the 
coldest proposition 1 ever saw. He seemed to think 
| wanted to put something over on him, and every 
once in a while he'd snap at me. And as for Mr. 
Galbraith, he scarcely ever spoke. When he did, he'd 
convey the idea that Marlow and its poor represent- 
ative ought to apologize for living. Gee, but | came 
near quitting at the first interview.” 

“But you didn't?” 

‘No, when I got a little shaky, | thought of you 
and my slogan. For your sake I did the best | could, 
personally, and for my slogan’s sake I played Marlow 
to the limit. But they smiled at every boost for the 
town, and they looked upon me as a simple, unso- 
phisticated, country kid, out of place in their company, 
and of course they were right.” 
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MEETS ALL TESTS OF 
TIME AND SERVICE 


T IS a commonplace that the ordinary 

ledger paper is “out of it” in the Machine 

Bookkeeping field. This method entails 

too frequent handlings, continual strain 
while running in and out of the machines, and the 
severe test of vertical filing. It takes a specially 
designed sheet to meet all these requirements 
successfully. Such a sheet is 


Typocounl 


Planned and produced for the one specific purpose of 
Machine Bookkeeping, Typocount has a tough, firm tex- 
ture that outwears the longest and hardest service. TyPo- 
COUNT remains swift and smooth indefinitely, with plenty 
of “backbone” to stand upright in the files. The finish of 
this paper is particularly adapted to machine writing, tak- 
ing sharp, easily legible impressions, while a pleasant buff 
tint makes it restful to the eyes,—with the further advan- 
tage of concealing the soil of use. 


The very moderate price of Typocount makes it a thor- 
oughly practical proposition. 


May we send you generous test sheets for 
trial in your own Accounting Department? 


Byron Weston Company 


Dalton, Massachusetts 
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ADDING MACHINE 


Add Years of Comfort to Your 
Eyes —They’re Worth It: 


Put our special model 
No. 8734 A. M. on your 
adding machine. It 
means more efficiency for 
you and less strain for your 
eyes. Clear, steady light, 
without glare due the rest- 
ful green Emeralite shade. 
Makes any operator a better 
operator — for speed, accu- 
racy and vision. 
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Fits any metal stand, and har- 
monizes with finish of machine. 


Sent on approval—so write to- 
day and test an Emeralite. 


PRICE COMPLETE — $12.00 EACH 


Ask for Booklet, showing full 
line of 30 Emeralite Lamps— 
for office and home. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 


40 Warren Street, New York 
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The faster the 
left hand turns 
up the items the 
faster you can 
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POSTED 


Separate compartments for posted and unposted items. 
Price $7.50 f.0.b. Detroit, Mich. 


Time Saved is Money Earned 


The Time Saver Tray cuts posting from five to thirty minutes 
per operator daily. Minutes mean dollars. Your bookkeepers 
can save both for you if supplied with our trays. 

Items segregated in separate compartments speed up posting, 
furnish comfort and convenience. A Time Saver Tray is to 
bookkeepers what a currency drawer is to teller or cashier. 
Thousands of banks all over the country use Time Saver 
Trays. Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank 
too small to use profitably. Sold on a money back guarantee. 


Ask any adding machine salesman about Time Saver Tray. 


Richardson & Scott 


Box 29, North End Station 
DETROIT, MICH 
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“Well, what developed?” 

“We wound up this way. They didn't have time 
to hear me out at the first session, so they kept me 
over five days—at about six dollars a day—for 
another third-degreeing. Then they pumped my 
claims full of holes to their own satisfaction, but not 
to mine. Finally, I said, “Gentlemen, you have the 
facts. You seem to be prejudiced against my plans, 
but let me tell you something. Marlow isn’t asking 
your aid out of charity. It’s offering you a financial 
opportunity. As long as you don't care to accept it, 
I'm going back to get our banks and our well-to-do 
citizens together to form a pool until we can mix iron 
and coal and enthusiasm into a melting pot of big 
profits. Then I packed up my papers.” 

“What did they do?” 

‘The one decent thing of the two meetings. They 
let me down easy, but of course it was on account 
of you. They said they'd think it over and write you 
later. But it’s all off Mr. Worthington, all off, and 
I'm sorry I couldn't have represented you better.” 

“Boy,” said the financier, “I'm glad for your sake, 
things happened as they did. You wouldn't amount 
to anything in this life if you didn't bump into 
obstacles. You haven't had enough opposition— its 
good for you. Remember Lord Strathcona, Alfred 
Smith and Henry Ford, and what they climbed over.” 

Robert smiled. “I’m game,” he said, “and [I'll 
buck up harder. Besides, five days in New York has 
made me more willing to make the most of Marlow.” 

It was a week later when a noted engineer arrived 
in the town and drew some plans. 

It was a month later when these plans were con- 
sidered by the general managers of two big railroads 
and a steamship line. 

It was another month later when the Marlow Steel 
Company was incorporated. 

Then followed the opening of offices in the little 
town. The day they were opened the board of directors 
of the new company held its first meeting. Daniel 
Worthington was elected president. A program of 
quick action was laid out, and Robert Gannett was 
summoned to the meeting. 

He entered the building anxiously wondering what 
could be in store for him. The door leading into the 
meeting-room was open and he hesitated before going 
in as someone was talking. The voice sounded 
familiar. Yes, sure enough, it was Harrison Foster. 

“Mr. President,’ the New Yorker was saying, “as to 
the homes for our people, I think this matter ought 
to be left in the hands of Henderson, here. And by 
the way, Henderson, there's a boy in this town 
who is going to work with yeu. It was this boy who 
brought us to Marlow. He's got a lot of initiative 
and you'll find him of real service to you. He is— 

Mr. Foster was interrupted by a hoarse roar of 
laughter, and then Robert recognized the powerful 
voice of Mr. Galbraith. 
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PREPAREDNESS 
A Bankers Duty to His Depositors | 


| ’ What Provisions Have You Made to Render 
! | Proper Service to Your Customers During the | 
| e Next Filing Period on Income Tax Schedules | 





RE YOU prepared to answer | 
the numerous inquiries from | 


those who will depend upon 
you for intelligent advice on impor- 
tant tax questions? 


It is a well-known fact that a bank 
is the accepted authority in any com- 
munity on financial problems. The 
same rule applies on any question 
| upon which the average business man 
or farmer is in doubt. Therefore, all matters pertaining to Income Tax Laws 
| should receive careful consideration from the bankers. In order that you may be in 
| a position to render the intelligent service that is customary from the modern banking 
| | institution, you must prepare to meet these conditions. 


We are prepared to extend a service to your idea of establishing a higher standard of busi- 
| depositors through you that will not only ness efficiency among your depositors. As you 
| enable them to meet all government require- well know, in order to file and be prepared to 
| ments on Income Tax Problems, but will auto- prove an Income Tax Statement, it has become 
| matically create better business methods. necessary that each and every individual keep 

an adequate record of his business transactions. 
Grasp this opportunity to encourage efficiency. 





Now is the time for bankers to get back of the 


Simplex Income Systems for business men, farmers and individuals, together with 


our Free Advisory and Consultation Service, enables you 
to meet all these conditions without worry or expense. 





Let us co-operate with you in solving this problem. An inquiry from you will bring full details. 


RITTER &@ HORNEY, Inc. 


NINTH FLOOR PEOPLES LIFE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘Harrison,’ said the amused capitalist, “do you 
remember the day that the kid came into our office? 
He seemed to think he carried the town on his 
shoulders. Do you remember how hard he tried to 
keep his temper when he thought we couldn't 
appreciate his plans? Ho-ho-ho, that was funny. But 
I like that boy. He's got real stuff in him.” 

Robert tapped on the door and then entered. The 
board of directors looked him over with interest. 

“Gannett,” said President Worthington, “Jordan 
is to be made president of the Marlow National at the 
stockholders’ meeting this afternoon. In what shape 
is your New Business Department?” 

“I believe,’ said the boy enthusiastically, “‘it is 
in excellent shape. We haven't accomplished much 
as yet, but we have reached our production stage, 
and we are ready to produce business. | know that 
young Apthorpe, my assistant, will prove an un- 
usually capable man.” 

“Is he capable enough to handle the department 
without your direction?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Gannett, “| believe he is.” 

“These gentlemen,’ said the president, “have done 
me the honor to make me president of the Marlow 
Steel Company, a million dollar corporation. The 
Marlow Steel Company believes it to be not only 
ethical, but good business, to make the most of the 
town in which it locates. I want you to meet with 
our chief engineer, Mr. Henderson, and explain your 
city plan to him, as he will be in charge of housing 
our five thousand men and their families. We want 
a practical home town for these people with the best 
possible health conditions and recreational facilities. 
Will you help Mr. Henderson?” 

“Gladly,” replied the boy. 


“We've modified your plans a good deal,’ went on 
the president. “1 mean the plans relative to the 
harbor and the transportation problem, but we selected 
Marlow as the city for our plant because of your 
suggestion. Will you kindly tell these gentlemen your 
personal slogan?” 

The boy blushed. “Make the most of Marlow!” 
he said. 

A smile went around the table, but it was a friendly 
smile, an encouraging smile. 

“We have reached the point of issuing our stock 
certificates, said the President, “and it was voted 
that in view of the fact that you cannot be rewarded 
for your share in the formation of the company by a 
position, as you will become the assistant cashier of 
the bank this afternoon, we have decided to pre- 
sent you this stock.” Mr. Worthington handed an 
envelope to the young man. “We wish to feel free to 
call upon you from time to time for your counsel, and 
as you are making the most of Marlow, we want 
Marlow to make the most of you.” 
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BOUT the time the 
BY bene of Gettysburg 
mmo WAS being fought, the 
First National Bank of 
Detroit, now the First and 
Old Detroit National, was 
organized, during one of the 
most severe financial depres- 
sions this country has ever 
known—that of 1862and 1863. 

Receiving its charter June 
26, 1863, it was one of the 
first 100 American banks to 
come in under Secretary of 
the Treasury Chase’s national 
currency act which finally 
became law on February 25, 
1863, as the culmination of a 
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less than the deposits of the 
First and Old Detroit Na- 
tional Bank alone today by 
over $16,000,000. The busi- 
ness of the country was at an 
extremely low ebb. A bank’s 
opportunities of investing 
funds were comparatively 
searce. And it was not until 
the middle of 1864 that the 
hesitation of state banks to 
reorganize under the national 
system began to give way. 
The culmination of the govern- 
ment’s policy was shown in 
an act taxing all state bank 
notes put out by any national 
or state bank after July 1, 











prolonged struggle in Congress 





for the adoption of this meas- 
ure for filling the exhausted treasury, as opposed 
to the legal tender act approved a year previously. 


How Growth Followed a Crisis 


The early history of the bank was the history 
of all national banks started during that critical 
period. Capital was slow to organize under 


the national banking act; during the first seven 


months, fewer than one hundred banks were or- 
ganized and more than half were located in the six 
states of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. The idea of naming banks 
numerically (originating with Hugh McCullough, 
Comptroller of the Currency) to make them parts 
of the federal financial machine, did not appeal 
to the older institutions, which were reluctant 
to relinquish their individuality and their estab- 
lished names for a designating number. Con- 
gress, however, provided later for the retention 
of the bank names, thus removing one of the 
causes of delay in the change from state to 
national banks. 

Nevertheless, up to April, 1864, the entire 
investment by the national banks in United 
States bonds reached scarcely $41,000,000,— 
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1866. From that time on the 
national banking system con- 
tinued to grow and strengthen. 

And with it the First National Bank, prede- 
cessor of the First and Old Detroit, expanded 
steadily. It weathered successfully the panics 
of the early ’70’s and early ’90’s. It bore its 
share of the burden throughout the Spanish- 
American War. Then followed the trying 
times for nation-wide business and finance in 
1907 and 1908. On May 1, 1914, three months 
prior to the outbreak of the World War, the 
First National merged with the Old Detroit 
National Bank, enormously increasing its busi- 
ness and the problems to be met in handling it. 


A “War Bank” Indeed 


Ever since the entry of the United States in 
the great war, the First and Old Detroit National 
Bank has been a war bank indeed, going far 
beyond the “expected thing” in all war activ- 
ities for promoting the cause of democracy. 
The bond department has devoted practically 
its entire attention to the handling of Liberty 
bonds under the government’s payment plan. 
A separate department has been instituted to 
care for Liberty bonds, sold under the ‘$1 a 
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week” plan. Through all Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, Vice-President Frank G. Smith, a team 
captain, has dropped his work at his desk entirely 
to canvass streets and factories personally for 
bond buyers. 

President Emory W. Clark acts as treasurer 
of the Red Cross, president of Detroit’s Patriotic 
Fund and is closely identified with all the city’s 
war enterprises. 

Sixty of the bank’s 270 employees have joined 
the colors. Their places and the places of about 
fifty more young men who have gone into other 
kinds of war 


only necessary to extend the application of the 
machines which have assumed their added 
tasks and performed the work largely auto- 
matically. 

There are now about seventy Burroughs 
Machines in all departments They have met 
all the tests required of them and have estab- 
lished the First and Old Detroit National as 
a Burroughs institution from end to end. The 
machines have standardized all operations in 
the bank with respect to speed, accuracy, ease 
of operation, and neatness of work done. 


Since Janu- 
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less degree by 
all banks. But 
it hasn’t_ seri- 
ously ham- 
pered the First 
and Old De- 
troit National 
because of its 
foresight in 
providing 
years ago time 
and labor sav- 
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A typical statement form (reduced) of the 
First and Old Detroit National Bank. The 
Burroughs Machine adds deposits and sub- 
tracts checks automatically in the proper 
columns, repeats dates automatically, prints 
ciphers and punctuation marks automati- 
cally. By checking the new balances against 
those on the ledger (also Burroughs-posted) 
dependable proof of all posting is obtained. 


statements in 
the First and 
Old Detroit, 
postingto7,000 
activeaccounts 
daily. As evi- 
dence of the 
flexibility of 
these machines 
in bank work, 
this bank has 
retained its 
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by inexperi- 
enced help without sacrifice of speed or accuracy. 
War conditions have superseded normal con- 
ditions. Workers, from high officials down to 
messenger, have acquired new and added duties 
necessitated by the war. Yet the routine 
business increases steadily and the bank is pre- 
pared for the emergency. 

The bank demands absolute proof of figure 
work every day and the highly systematized 
division of the work evolved guarantees accuracy 
in each of the thousands of daily items that 
constitute the business of this $74,000,000 
institution. 

The organization already at hand was ad- 
equate to cope with the new situation brought 
about by shortage of the working force, the 
employment of inexperienced help and the 
multiplicity of detail incident to “carrying 
on” despite difficulties which otherwise would 
have been almost insurmountable. So it was 
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: were readily 
adapted. 

Correspondent bank ledgers and statements 
are also posted by Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines to 700 correspondent bank accounts, 
with the same neatness, accuracy and speed 
that individual ledgers are handled. 

In the mail department, called in other banks 
the “‘pivot department,” “interior clearing de- 
partment” or “distribution department,” the 
nineteen Burroughs Machines are indispensable. 
As illustrating the ease of operation of the 
machine, it is interesting to tote that only two 
or three of the twenty employees in this department 
were in the employ of the bank six months ago. 
They are practically all new and inexperienced 
workers. Here is kept the record of all trans- 
actions distributed to the various departments, 
—transit, collections, checks ‘‘on us,” and all 
clearing house items. 


Approximately 1,100 transit letters are writ- 


ten every day on Burroughs Machines. There | 
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the total from the last batch and 
proceeds listing the items as they 
come in. At the end of the day, 
she strikes a grand total of all 
letters written and it must prove 
the total charged to her on the 
scratcher. 

The ordinary letters are written 
on perforated sheets containing 
twelve letters (making a carbon 
copy at the same time for the 
office records) as illustrated above. 
The longer letter form shown is 
for large letters. 

Both the endorser and the payer 
are designated by number, elimi- 
nating the necessity for either 
typewriter or pen and ink writ- 
ing on the letters in the case of 
small banks when it is more con- 
venient to type in the name of the 
town or city, than to look up that 
bank’s number. 

An invaluable feature of the 
First and Old Detroit National’s 
numerical system is the designa- 
tion by number of endorsements by 
the bank’s own customers. For 
this purpose the bank had 2,200 








Here 20,000 transit items are han- 
dled daily and 1,100 direct transit 
letters are written every day—all han- 
dled on Burroughs Machines. The 
number system of designating both the 
last endorser and the payer is used 
throughout. 

As the batches of checks, each with 
iis total on a slip atiached, comes up 
from the Mail Department, they are 
run off on the ing machine and 
proved with the Mail Department total. 
Then they are assorted into twenty-one 
geographical divisions and are so 
handled throughout, each clerk at the 
transit machines handling one or more 
divisions. 


are fifteen Burroughs Machines in this depart- 
ment, handling 20,000 transit items daily. 
All items coming up from the mail department 
are first assorted into twenty-one geographical 
clerk handles one or more 


divisions. Each 


After sorting to the geographical di- 
visions, the total in each division of 
the batch is taken and the final recap 
of these totals on the ‘“‘scratcher’’, or 
continuous record sheet, must prove 
the total struck by the Mail Depart- 
ment on all items for the Transit De- 
partment. The checks are then routed 
to the letter clerks. In writing the 
letters, the clerk strikes a total of all 
the items in the batch going to the 
bank to which the letter is addressed. 
This total must prove the total charged 
to her on the “‘scratcher”. As addi- 
tional checks going to the same bank 
come to her in succeeding batches dur- 
ing the day, she simply picks up 


letters. 


rubber stamps made showing the 
name of the customer and the num- 
ber assigned to him. The stamps were 
given to the customers who use them 
invariably whenever their endorsement 
is required. Although the cost of manu- 
facture of the stamps approximated 
$1,600, the bank has saved the amount 
many times over in the time and labor 
saved in using these numbers to desig- 
nate last endorser in transit letters. 

There are two series of numbers 
left ‘‘open’’ from which numerical 
designation can be assigned to small 
banks or small customers that have no 
regular numbers in the system. 

The insert above is a view of the 
Transit Department at the First and 
Old Detroit. 


divisions, listing the items as they come in. 
The numerical system for designating both the 
endorser and the payer is used in all transit 
For the purpose of identifying the 
individual endorser by number, the bank has 
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appears on the 
transit letter of 
which a carbon 
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all transit let- 
ters were writ- 
ten by men. 
Now they are 


millions rapidly and accuratel 
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the totals of the various departments are 
listed and a recap made to prove the five 
departments, illustrate the use of Burroughs 
Machines in the Mail Department. Nine- 
teen Burroughs Machines handle the daily 
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Each batch so proved then goes to the 
proper departments accompanied by a slip 
showing the total struck by the Mail Depart- 
ment, against which each department proves. 


Sjanenes surplus of 
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the stockhold- 
ers, the new 
bank opening 
its doors in the 
old building 
June 19, 1882. 
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there is no 

loss of speed or accuracy. These are but a few 
of the many uses found for Burroughs Machines 
in the First and Old Detroit National Bank. 
The auditing department uses them in verifying 
bookkeepers’ ledgers and statements, proving up 


‘bills receivable and interest, checking the pay roll 


and in handling expense vouchers, certificates of 
deposit, cashiers’ checks, certified checks, for- 
eign bills purchased, reconciliation of accounts, 
cash collections and clearing house reclamations. 

The First and Old Detroit Bank is the largest 
commercial institution in Michigan, with a 
capital stock of $5,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits exceeding $3,500,000, and depos- 
its of $57,500,000. It started with a capital 
of $100,000 with deposits of $158,000 the first 
year. Its first consolidation took place in 
1865 when the First National acquired the old 
and wealthy Insurance Bank following an 
unusually successful increase in capital to $200,- 
000. Asa result of the merger, the bank in- 
creased its capital to $500,000 and bought the 
banking house of the Insurance Bank. The 
progress of the bank was rapid from that time. 
As the date of the expiration of the first charter 
drew near, it was discovered 
that there was no law where- 
by a national bank might 
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FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Bu COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE o 


$4,837,000 in 
1900 to $6,- 
370,000 in 1905, jumping to $18,990,000 in 1910, 
to $24,980,000 in 1913 and $57,500,000 in 1918. 
Total assets now aggregate $74,000,000. 


Since its inception in war-time (1863) and 
on through to the present, when America and 
her allies are engaged in the greatest war of all, 
the bank has progressed by careful management 
which has been quick to seize every opportunity 
to keep abreast of the times. 


Burroughs Machines are the standard equip- 
ment of the First and Old Detroit National 
Bank because of their speed of operation, 
absolute accuracy where figures are concerned, 
absolute proof of work done in all departments 
and because of their economy of men and time 
—all of which are tremendous factors in any 
bank, particularly in war-time when efficiency 
of operation and saving of time, men and money 
were never so necessary. 

There is no bank too large or too small for 
this same efficiency. Whether it be in posting, 
or miscellaneous figure work of any bank, Bur- 
roughs Machines will accomplish similar results. 

Further information about Burroughs Ma- 
chines can be obtained by writing to the 
nearest of the 190 Burroughs 
offices in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Balances can be read 
without removing cards— 


The drop-side helps. It saves time. It turns the spot-light on the 
facts you want to know—brings them out of the filing trenches and 
into the open. It is just one of the many modern, practical, thoughtful 
conveniences that make the Library Bureau card ledger the readiest 
right-hand helper in machine posting. 

Take the cards themselves! How obviously an improvement over 
the old-time flimsy sheets! They are stiff. They are durable. They 
have snap. They are uniform. They won’t slump down. 


And every one of them within easy, natural reach of the arm—an oft-repeated saving 
of seconds and minutes that mounts into half-hours and hours when you consider how 
many extra-added postings the operator can make in the course of a day. 

The tray is strong, rigid and compact. The khaki bottom keeps the cards from slipping. 
Three channels reinforce the bottom—front to back. Cards are offset to right as posted. 
Ingenious device compresses them in upright position when day’s postings are finished. 


Send for sample cards and literature 
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Library Bureau 



















Card and filing be Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 ene 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street 50-456 Gas and ectte bidg. 512 street Toledo. 620 Spitzer bidg. 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bldg. 619 Hubbell bldg. 31 st. hington, 743 15th sheet, 
Baltimore, 14 Light street 400 Majestic bidg. bidg. Wouun 716 State Mutual biag. 
—— ham, 2023 Jefferson County , 29 Bedford street street D 


48 Pearl street 


ain street 
212 Merchants Bank bldg. 
» 215 Ozark bidg. 
"620 Caswell block 
428 Second avenue, South 


istributors 
San francine, Re AG "Wentworth & 
Los ‘Angeles Ma Mekee & Hughes, 


bldg. ~tie Seen ep cof insuran 


dg. 

Bridgeport, ee ee. 

Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat 

Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade 

Columbus, 517 Columbus Savings and 
Trust t bldg. 


bidg. 
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Bright Girts CAN Quickty Be 
TAUGHT How To Keep THe LEoGERS” 


ANKS are war essentials. But banks require people to operate them. 
To spare men and yet operate efficiently is a necessity. The equip- 
ment which makes that possible is vital to winning the war. 


The old and experienced clerks of the Virginia National Bank of 
Norfolk, are in the service. Machine Posting has come to the rescue, 


If your bank faces a similar plight, read how the Vice-President and Cashier, 
Mr. Hugh G. Whitehead, commends machine posting after using Baker-Vawter 
Binders, Leaves, Statements, etc., with Burroughs Ledger Posting Machines during 
the past year: 
“We are more than pleased with the advantages over the old Boston ledger system. 
‘The saving in stationery alone makes it worth while. We find also that bright girls 
can quickly be taught how to keep the ledgers. 


“The system has been especially valuable during the war period, as all of our old 
and experienced clerks have gone into the service.” 


BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS 
Machine Posting Equipment. This appreximaice a ten AAAKER-VAWTER LOMPANY 


times greater use—a ten times greater familiarity with cur- 
Driginators and Manufacturers 


rent problems—a ten times greaterexperience to assist you, a 
LOOSE’LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Write Department M, nearest factory: 
. . Sales Offices in 47 Cities—consult Phone Book 
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